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MIDWEST 


Dependable Power 





Midwest Engine Company 
Products 


Midwest—Diesel Engines 
Midwest— Hvid Oil Engines 
Midwest— Parsons Turbines 
(Reaction Type) 
Midwest—W ait Turbines 


HE Midwest Engine Company, for nearly half a 
century, has concentrated on the production of 
dependable power. With the result that, today, 
no similar institution in the world is producing finer, 
more scientifically designed, or longer-lived equipment. 
Wherever you find a Midwest turbine, Diesel, or 
other type of internal combustion engine, you will find 
it giving complete satisfaction. The same is true of 
every Midwest pump, whether reciprocating, centrifugal 
or deep-well type. 











(Impulse Type) 
SS ee The Midwest seal of quality is never permitted on a 


Midwest — Centrifugal, 


Reciprocating and Deep-Well ° e ° 5 e 
Bip end uaares questionable unit. Our line is so comprehensive that 
Aunaviene Licensees your special needs deserve the special attention of our 


engineering service department. 


Send us your specifications, or, better still, let a Mid- 
west representative $0 over your requirements with you 
on the grounds. Remember, when it comes to power— 
the best is the most economical. 


Watch for Notice of the Expansion of the Midwest Line 


MIDWEST ENGINE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 




















Machining a Parsons type 
steam turbine casting im the 
Midwest turbine department. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














To Broaden the Scope and Fre- 
quency of Livestock Reports 


HE United States Department of 

Agriculture announces its intention 
to increase the number and scope of 
its livestock estimates. In the past, 
livestock estimates have been made 
once a year, but now it is the inten- 
tion to issue monthly reports, or 12 a 
year, 

Instead of estimating merely num- 
bers, in the future the estimates will 
show breeding stock, growing animals 
and marketable stuff. Also the pro- 
portion of pure-bred, grade and scrub 
animals. These new reports will also 
include feed supplies and conditions 
including the number and 
what they contain, amount of feed on 
hand and in prospect for feeding live- 
stock. Also the condition of pastures. 


of silos 


This is information which should be 
( reat value to the livestock men to 
auge their marketing. 


Growth of the Hog Industry in the 
South 


SoM i. of the rapid gt th of 
“ the h lustry in the South may 
d by a comparison of ship- 
f hogs from the state of Mis- 

ippi in 1914 and 1919, 
hief market point for Missis- 


he National Stock Yards, IIl., 
Louis Market). During the entire 
year of 1914 the state of Mississippi 

hipped less than 8,000 hogs to the St. 

Louis market, whereas during the first 
six months of 1919 the shipments of 
hogs this same market amounted 
to 137,000. 


(ot. 


to 


It is possible that Mississippi has 


increased her hog production more 
rapidly than some others of the 
Southern states, but some of them 


have no doubt done as well, and the 
above figures may be taken as a pret- 
ty good indéx of the growth of hog 
shipments from the South during the 
past five years. 





Stamping Out Tuberculosis of 
Cattle 


HE following is given as a brief 
summary of what the Federal 
and state authorities will do for 
the stock owner and what the stock 
owner must do for himself in the co- 
Operative work now being done for 
the eradication of tuberculosis and 
the establishing of officially accred- 
ited tuberculosis-free herds of cattle. 


What the Federal and State Authori- 
ties Will Do 
“GEND a competent veterinarian to 
your farm free of charge to ap- 
ply the tuberculin test to your herd 
at least once a year until it has passed 
two tests without a reactor. 

“2, Appraise any of your animals re- 
acting to the test at their market val- 
ue, with a limit of $100 for each grade 
animal and $150 for each registered 

1, and pay you 75 per cent of 
such appraisal. 


anima 


“3. Send a competent inspector to 
Supervise the cleaning up and disin- 
fection of your premises, if tuberculo- 
Sis is found in your herd. 


“4. When your herd has passed two 
annual or three semi-annual tests 
without a reactor it will be placed on 

of the state 


+] 


ne accredited register 


and Federal departments of agricul- 
You will receive an accredited 


tur 





herd certificate, and cattle from your 
herd may be shipped interstate with- 
out further test for a period of one 
year. 

“5. Your herd, when accredited, will 
be listed in a booklet published by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and sent to all parts of the coun- 
try. Buyers of tuberculin-tested cat- 
tle will seek out your herd.” 


What the Stock Owner Must Do for 
Himself 


“THAT you submit your entire herd 

to examination and test at such 
times as are considered necessary by 
state or Federal officials. 

“2. That you will allow no cattle to 
be associated with your herd which 
have not passed a tuberculin test ap- 
proved by state or Federal officials. 

“3. That you will thoroughly clean 
and disinfect your premises, if tuber- 


culosis is found in your herd, under 
the direction of state or Federal off- 
cials. 

“4. That all milk or other dairy pro- 


ducts fed to your calves shall be from 
cows which have passed an approved 


tuberculin test or shall be pasteurized 


by heating to not less than 150 de- 
grees Fahrenheit for not less than 20 
minutes, 

“5. That you transport the veterin- 


arian assigned to make your test, and 
the inspector sent to supervise disin- 
fection of your from the 
railroad station to your farm and re- 
turn or to a neighboring farm, if de- 


premises, 


sired. 

“6. That you slaughter on your 
premises or drive to railroad station, 
load on cars, and bill out any reactors 
found in your herd directed by 
state or Federal officials.” 


as 





Farmers Must Protect Themse!ves 
From Starvation Prices 
ARMERS are the largest single 
class of workers in this country, 
but heretofore they have exerted less 
influence on the public policies of the 


country than many much smaller 
classes. It is not good for any coun- 


try when one class seeks to dominate 
an industry which affects the whole 
people. 

An interesting illustration of this is 
the attitude of the Indiana Federation 
of Farmers’ Organizations toward the 
Railroad Shopmen’s demands _ for 
higher wages and the demand of the 
railroad organizations that the Govy- 
ernment take over the railroads and 


allow the railroad workers to run 
them. 

The Indiana farmers telegraphed 
President Wilson that they “Con- 


demned veiled threats of revolution” 
and if “The railroad strike continues, 
we seriously contemplate advising all 
our members to hold all farm pro- 
ducts until the strike ends.” 

As stated, it is not good when one 
small class in this great country seeks 
to control an industry or institution 
which affects the whole people, but it 
is at least indicative of a new spirit 
among American farmers when they 
through a state of organization, seek 
to restrain the activities of another 
class, which is interfering with the 
free movement of farm products. Farm 
products have been selling for high 
prices, but the prices farmers have re- 
ceived are not relatively higher than 
the prices of manufactured products. 
In other words, the high cost of living 


_ ble to do so. 





does not pay as high tribute to the 
producers of farm products as to 
manufacturers, merchants and hand- 
lers of living necessities generally. 
Farm prices should not and probab!y 
will not go down much until the pro- 
duction more nearly equals demands 
and not until wages and manufactur- 
ed products go down with them. In 
other words, excessive profits and 
the reckless extravagance of the peo- 
ple generally must be curbed before 
farm products should or probably 
will come down. 

Those who are seeking to reduce 
the “High cost of high living” should 
direct their attention to dealers and 
manufacturers along with, if not in 
advance of, their efforts to reduce the 
prices of farm products to the farm- 
it is scarcely likely that farm- 
ers will withhold food products from 
the markets to control National poli- 
cies or to control another class of 
National workers, but herein lies a 
suggestion of a means for at least 
self-protection. Farmers must pro- 
tect themselves from the starvation 
prices which they received for their 
products in past years. 


ers. 





Protest Against So-called “Day- 
light Saving Law” 

HE injustice to farmers of the 

called Daylight Saving Law should 

not be allowed to go on without pro- 


SO- 


test. The value of this “freak” legis- 
lation to any class of people is very 
doubtful, while its injustice to the 
farmers of the country is great and 


consequently very real. The few city 
people who imagine they are benefited 
by this violence against the laws of 
nature have no right for their own 
fancied convenience to force the ab- 
surdity on the vast majority of the 
people who are inconvenienced by it. 

Farmers and farmers’ organizations 
ought to make their influence felt in 
this matter. They can force the re- 
peal of this absurd piece of freak war 
legislation if they will take the trou- 
The public accepted this 
law in a spirit of loyalty because they 
thought it would aid. in winning the 
war. It probably was a useless incon- 
venience inflicted on the people, even 
as a war measure, but had the public 
generally believed that it was to be a 
permanent measure they would never 
have tolerated it. 

It is to be hoped that the farming 
people of the country will not relax 
their efforts for the repeal of this un- 
just law. Let the clocks go back to 
agree with the sun. This is one place 
where Congress has not improved on 
nature. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Flies May Carry Hog Cholera— 
Hogs Have “Staggers” 














T IS reported that according to ob- 

servations concerning the probabil- 
ity of the dissemination of hog chol- 
era by insects made by members of 
the Department of Agriculture, it has 
been found that the common house 
fly and the stable fly do sometimes 
convey hog cholera germs mechani- 
cally and through their bites. 

In a series of experiments conduct- 
ed by feeding hogs macerated house 
flies which had fed on the eyes of 
sick pigs, by injecting house flies, into 
the animal system, which had been in 
contact with the eye secretion of sick 
pigs, and by allowing flies to feed on 
the eye secretion of sick pigs and 
then be permitted to come in contact 
with healthy pigs, it was found that a 
number of the pigs contracted hog 
cholera. Flies were also allowed to 
feed on blood of sick hogs, and it was 


found that hog cholera could be con- 
veyed in this way. 

It was found that a fly may harbor 
the germ causing hog cholera derived 
either from the eye secretions or the 
blood of sick pigs for some days, and 
that the infection could be conveyed 
to healthy pigs by the flies feeding on 
the eyes of healthy pigs or on fresh 
cuts or wounds on the skin of healthy 
pigs. 

Apparently the stable flies were 
more efficient in conveying the hog 
cholera than were the house flies. 
However, it must be remembered that 
cholera may be conveyed in other 
ways. 


The results of these experiments af- 
ford an additional argument for bet- 
ter sanitation upon the farm with the 
subsequent destruction of the breed- 
ing places of flies. 


Hogs Have “Staggers” 


READER has several “hogs which 

have recently taken staggers. 
They fall down, whirl around and 
seem to have little or no control of 
their actions.” 

Of course, “staggers” or staggering 
is only a symptom of some disease. 
This 1 prominent symptom of dis- 
eased conditions of the brain, such as 
congestion, or the opposite condition, 
anemia, or lack of blood; tumors and 
parasites, especially such as 
cerci, a tape worm, which in one stage 
of its development may reach the 
brain. 


is 


cysti- 


But when appearing in several ani- 
mals in a herd staggers is more like- 
ly to be a symptom of stomach or di- 
gestive troubles, and probably also of 
the presence of intestinal parasites, 
the head symptoms being what is 
known as a reflex action on the brain 
from the irritation in the stomach or 
intestines. Of course, it might also 
be a symptom of poisoning or of some 
general infection, but our observation 
leads us to believe that in hogs stag- 
gers is very largely a symptom of 
stomach and intestinal disturbances— 
either indigestion or parasites. 


We suggest, first, green feed and a 
rather light grain ration. Possibly 
the grain feed is best given ground 
and in the form of a slop. Treatment 
for worms should be given, such as 5 
grains each of santonin and calomel 
for 100 pounds of the pig’s weight. 
Keep the pigs off feed for 12 or 15 
hours and then give in a little ground 
feed. Follow this with one teaspoon- 
ful of turpentine for every 100 pounds 
weight, once a day for three days. It 
may be given in milk or in slop of 
ground grains. Of course, charcoal or 
soft coal and wood ashes or acid 
phosphate should be supplied hogs 
regularly or kept before them all the 
time. A mixture of 

1 bushel charcoal! or soft coal, 

1 bushel wood ashes, 

1 pound copperas (sulphate of iron) 
should be kept under shelter so the 
hogs can eat at will. The charcoal or 
soft coal should be broken into small 
lumps and mixed with the ashes. The 
copperas can be dissolved in water 
and mixed with the other materials 
or pulverized finely and mixed thor- 
oughly with the ashes and then this 
mixture mixed with the charcoal. 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings 








Oklahoma Farmers’ Short Course and 
Agents’ Meeting, Stillwater, Oklahoma, Au- 
gust 24-30. 

North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm Wo- 
men’s Conventions, West Raleigh, August 
27-29. 

Little five-year-old Vivian, visiting in the 


country for the first time, happened to no- 
tice the cattle chewing the cud. 


“Say, grandpa!” she exclaimed, ‘“‘does you 
have to buy chewing gum for all the cows 
to chew?” 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 




















Fertilizing Beans 
“T HAVE a piece of land well covered 
with stable manure. I want to 
sow in beans in the fall. Would ni- 


trate of soda do for this land? 

Give the beans plenty of acid 
phosphate and a very good crop 
should be made. The stable manure 
will furnish an abundance of nitrogen 
and the plants can get more from the 
air, so that nitrate of soda is not need- 
ed and will not pay for its use. 





Crimson Clover Seed 


sa ILL Northern-grown crimson 
clover seed do better than home- 
grown?” 


There is no Northern-grown crim- 
son clover seed, for the clover winter- 


kills north of Maryland and Dela- 
ware. The seed produced in this 
country are chiefly grown in east- 


ern Maryland and lower Delaware. 
The only thing to bother about 
is whether the seed will grow and 
whether they are free of weed seed. 
Most of the seed sold are imported 
from France and Italy. 





Rather Inexperienced 


ROM North Carolina: “How about 

guano? Is it free from germs? 
Can anyone get sick from handling 
it? What makes it stink so? What 
is it made of? Let me know if it is 
healthful or unhealthful. How long 
does it take clover to come up after 
sowing?” 


We do not have any guano nowa- 
days. Guano is the dried excrement 
of seafowl which was formerly col- 
lected on islands in the Pacific Ocean 
off the coast of Chili, where it never 
rains. This supply was used up long 
ago, and some that has little or no 
nitrogen was gathered in the West 
India Islands. We now have fertil- 
izers made from various chemicals 
containing nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium. It will not make you sick 
to handle them. The smell may be 
caused by the action of the chemical 
ingredients upon each other, and is 
no indication of special value in the 
stinking kinds. The time needed for 
clover seed to germinate depends 
largely on the moisture in the soil 
when the seed are sowed and the 
depth they are covered. No exact 
date can be given. 





Some Queries 


ROM Virginia: “1. Can you tell me 

when the seventeen-year locusts 
eare due here? 2. Toward the end of 
the picking season the strawberries 
get covered with little white flies and 
the leaves get covered with brown 
spots. Is there a remedy? 3. What 
would you do with grape vines which 
have two or three canes coming out 
near the base of the stem? 4. Our 
peony plants are beginning to die 
down. They did so last season and 
died to the ground, but grew all right 
in the spring. They did not do this_in 
mid-summer in Pennsylvania, where 
I formerly grew them.” 


1. Write to the Entomological Bu- 
reau of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of Washington, D.C. They keep 
a record of these things. 2. Send 
specimens of the insects to the Expe- 
riment Station at Blacksburg, Va. 3. 
It depends on the condition of the 
vines. Sometimes it is best to cut 
away the old wood and train up the 
new canes from below and thus renew 


the vine. With a perfectly good top 


above I would cut out the canes from 
pruning 


below at time. 4.3Peony 


plants are going into a’dormant con- 
dition in late summer and August is a 
good time to lift and divide them 
for increasing the plantation. Noth- 
ing the matter with them. 





Killing Coco Grass 


‘I HAVE three very small patches of 
coco grass on a piece of new 
ground that has never been plowed. 
How can I get rid of it?” 


What you call coco I believe is what 
we call nut grass here, though it is 
not grass at all, but a sedge. Grasses 
have jointed stems, sedges do not. 
Sedges usually have stems more or 
less triangular. Grasses usually have 
round stems. Grasses do not have an 
enclosing circle of bracts around the 
flower head, while sedges do invari- 
ably. As the patches are small, you 
can keep the tops cut down clean and 


need for the budding. But in my ex- 
perience the Japan walnuts are poor 
things as compared with the Madeira 
nut, or as it is commonly called, Eng- 
lish walnut. These grow successfully 
on high, well drained land all over the 
country, and they usually come true 
to seed. 





Peas and Wheat 

“TF AM now (July 28) having wheat 

stubble plowed and am sowing it to 
peas. I wish to know if it will pay me 
to turn these peas under and sow 
wheat, or to cut the peas off before 
sowing wheat. I wish mainly to im- 
prove the soil, secondly to make a 
good wheat crop.” 





The land will get more benefit from 
turning the peas under, and if this is 
done early enough to give time for 
the peas to rot and the soil to get 
settled the wheat crop should be good. 
But sowing peas so late will make it 
late getting their growth, and turning 
under a heavy growth of peas late 
will prevent getting the soil into the 
settled and compacted state which 
wheat prefers. The improvement of 
the soil being the first consideration, | 





AKE plans to select your 
M planting seed of corn and 
cotton for another year. 

2. Study the articles and letters 
in this issue on preparing cotton 
for market, and then apply what 
is said in harvesting and caring for 
your own crop. 

3. Be ready, as soon as cotton 
begins to open, to start picking, so 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


as to avoid weather damage. 

4. Make plans to put in a patch 
of rape in September. It’s fine for 
the pigs. 

5. Still time to put in the turnips, 
in case it has not already been 
done. 

6. Order clover seed—bur and 
crimson—and try at least a patch 
of these great crops. 








prevent the plants seeding this fall. 
Then in November plow and sow rye 
thickly and in spring turn this under 
when not over knee-high, and prepare 
the land and plant to sweet potatoes. 
The running vines will keep down 
most of it, and after digging the po- 
tatoes you can sow to rye and crim- 
son clover and there will be little 
coco left. 





Grass for Name 


ROM western’ North Carolina: “I 

send a grass and wish the name. 
Some botanists call it orchard grass, 
but it has not the habit of orchard 
grass of growing in clumps, but 
spreads. Orchard grass grows up in 
spring, makes seed and dies down till 
next spring, while this grass remains 
green till hard frost.” 


No “botanist” would ever take this 
for orchard grass, though one not 
familiar with the botany of grasses 
might. It is true that orchard grass 
grows in tussocks, but I have grown 
many acres of it and never saw it die 
down after seeding, but it makes the 
finest of pasture, and sheep will root 
under the tussocks for the green grass 
all winter. This grass is Muhlenber- 


gia glomerata. I do not know any 
common name for it. It is rarely 
found in the South except in the 


mountain sections, but makes a large 
part of the wild meadow hay in the 
North and West and in Texas. It 
makes fairly good coarse hay, and 
stands wet conditions in the soil. 





Japanese Walnuts 


“(*AN the Japanese walnuts be suc- 
cessfully budded on the black 


walnut as we do pecans, that is, with- 


double-bladed knife and waxed 


cloth?” 





The Japanese walnuts can be work- 
ed on the black walnut stocks. But I 
can see no advantage in it except that 
it makes a larger tree. The Japan 
walnuts are so easily grown from seed 
and bear so young that there is no 


would turn the peas under if it can be 
done early in September, not waiting 
for their full growth. Then they will 
have time to decay and the soil to get 
settled before time to sow the wheat 
in October after the first white frost. 


What Clover to Sow 


ROM Western North Carolina: 

“Where can I get seed of the hop 
clover? I wrote to one prominent seed 
house and they cannot furnish it and 
advise me to use crimson clover.” 





They gave you very good advice. 
I do not suppose there is a seeds- 
man in the United States who carries 
hop ciover seed, unless it is some un- 
scrupulous one who mixes it with red 
clover seed. Most of the Southern 
seedsmen carry bur clover seed, but 
in your elevated section you had bet- 
ter let that alone too and stick to a 
good rotation with crimson clover as 
the winter cover for cultivated fields. 





Grass for Lowland 


ROM Virginia: “What is the best 

grass to sow on low good land 
but which is rather springy and can- 
not well be drained? What is best to 
make as near a permanent pasture as 
possible on sandy land? What kind 
of clover is best to sow this fall to 
turn under in spring and sow alfalfa? 
I made a pasture five years ago ac- 
cording to your directions with or- 
chard grass, bluegrass and _ white 
clover. Will it pay to plow this under 
and reseed it? I would plow under a 
pea and clover crop before reseeding. 
There is an average stand of all the 
grasses, but it is rather short. The 
land will make about 75 bushels of 
corn an acre.” 


On land of that character you can 
make grass for hay by sowing equal 
parts of tall meadow fescue and tall 
meadow oats grass, and after sowing 
the grass seeds sow five pounds of al- 
sike clover seed. On sandy land in- 
tended for permanent pasture you can 
plant Bermuda grass cuttings in shal- 
low furrows two feet apart and cover 
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and then sow 15 pounds of orchard 
grass and harrow in with a smoothing 
harrow. But Bermuda may not do as 
well in your section as in the South- 
east, but if kept top-dressed in spring 
the orchard grass will do very well 
there. For turning under in spring, 
sow crimson clover the middle of Au- 
gust, 15 pounds an acre. Turn under 
in spring and sow peas and turn these 
in August and harrow in lime and sow 
the alfalfa seed in August. Sowed in 
spring, the crab grass will often 
smother it. I would not break an old 
sod on good land. Give it a good ap- 
plication, say 300 pounds, of raw bone 
meal an acre, after brushing over it 
some lime with a smoothing harrow. 
You have the grass and all it needs 
is to be encouraged. Then keep all 
weeds mowed off before they seed. 





Hard to Combat Old Notions 


WING to scarcity of labor I wish 
to begin clearing' some land for 
cultivation next season. My neigh- 
bors tell me that it will kill the land 
to clear it while the sap is up.” 


So far as the soil is concerned, it 
will never know the difference, wheth- 
er it be cleared in summer or winter. 
Timber for sawing, seasons better cut 
when the trees are dormant. But the 
sap, the real sap, is the material elab- 
orated in the leaves carrying building 
matter for the living matter of the 
tree to use. This is carried down all 
summer to make more cells of growth 
on the roots and upward and in vari- 
ous directions to make more growth 
of branches and leaves. As I have al- 
ready tried to explain, the old notion 
that sap runs up in spring and down 
in the fall is all not true. The upward 
rush in the spring is not sap but wa- 
ter from the soil carrying plant food, 
which when combined with the car- 
bon which the leaves get from the air 
makes the sap, and this sap carries 
the material for keeping up the woody 
growth of the tree, the spread of its 
roots and the increase of its vital 
activity. It goes in every direction 
during the season of active growth, 
but the water that ran up in the 
spring never runs down or leaks from 
the roots as some have imagined. As 
the tree becomes dormant there is a 
growth of cells that push off the 
leaves of deciduous trees when finally 
ripe, and whfle frost may hasten their 
fall, it is not frost that*causes them 
to fall. They would be pushed off if 
there was no frost. When the sap is 
“up” it stays where it is put till the 
new spring starts the osmotic rise of 
the soil water. In early spring the 
people in some sections tap the maple 
trees and make sugar from the flow. 
But that sugar did not come from the 
soil with the rising water. It was made 
the summer before by the plant and 
stored in an unfermentable form, of- 
ten as starch, and the rising so-called 
sap carries or develops a diastase that 
transforms the starch into sugar as 
food for the tree, and men. take it as 
food for man, when it is dissolved and 
flows from a boring. What runs up in 
spring is simply water and plant food, 
and there is nothing that runs down 
in the fall, the surplus water is all 
summer being evaporated from the 
leaves and condensing the sap. Study 
plant life and do not follow old no- 
tions. 
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REGARDING ADVERTISING 
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ADVERTISING MAKES FOR LOWER PRICES 


(Copyright Mallory, Mitchell & Faust) 


Among the many forces tending to raise the 
cost of living, it is encouraging to find one 
other whose tendency is in the opposite 
direction. 


Advertising is the friend of the consumer. It 
tends to lower prices. It does this in two 
ways. By leading to greater volume of sales, 
it makes possible the economies of large 
scale production, resulting in a lower cost 
of production per unit. 


The second way is by reducing the costs of 
distribution. A large element in the total 
costs of most products is the cost of getting 
them from the factory out into the hands of 
the final consumer. 


Just what items the costs of distribution in- 
i clude depends upon the method of distribu- 


tion; but in general, most products pass 
| through the hands of the jobber and then through the 
: 





retailer to the consumer. ‘This path from the manufac- 
turer to the consumer might be called the channel of 
distribution. 


| The effect of advertising is to lessen the resistance to 
| the flow of the product through this channel. That is, 
| the advertising enables both the jobber and the retailer 
to sell the goods more easily and quickly and in larger 
1 quantities and to turn their stocks oftener, resulting in 
lower costs of selling. 


This all works to the best interests of the consumer— 
a lower retail price. 
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By B. L. MOSS 


Marketing This Year’s Cotton Crop 


{This is No. 34 in our seties of articles on “The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the Average Southern Farmer."’) 








YEAR ago, in an article in The 

Progressive Farmer, the writer 

pointed out that the cotton crop 
then coming to maturity and estimat- 
ed at that time at about 13,000,000 bales 
by the Department of Agriculture had 
cost around 25 cents to produce, and 
that farmers should get at least this 
price if they were to obtain a fair re- 
turn for their labor. Subsequently the 
crop turned out to be only about 12,- 
000,000 bales, with an average price to 
the farmer of around 30 cents a pound, 
—a price that certainly allowed the 
average grower no more than a very 
modest profit. 

On July 25 of this year the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated this 
year’s crop at 11,016,000 bales, or al- 
most exactly a million bales less than 
last year. On the other hand, this 
year’s crop unquestionably has, on an 
average, cost at least 33% per cent 
more per pound to produce than last 
year. Fertilizers have been higher, 
feeds have been higher, implements 
and harness have been higher, labor 
has been higher and less efficient, and, 
finally, excessive rains over almost 
the entire Belt have helped make the 
labor expense higher than it has been 


for years. 
& 


Forty Cents Is a Fair Price 


ITH all these facts in mind, what 

is a fair price for this year’s cot- 
ton crop, assuming that the final out- 
turn will be around 11,000,000 bales, as 
estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture? 


When we remember that wheat, 
corn, meat, lard, steel, iron, labor— 
nearly everything, in fact—are now 
selling at two to four times their pre- 
war prices; when we remember that 
when cotton was sold at from ten to 
twelve cents the grower, on an aver- 
age, was getting in return for his la- 
bor the barest sort of living for him- 
self and family,—when we remember 
these facts, it would certainly seem 
that 40 cents is the least price the 
grower can afford to take. Taking 
the South as a whole, we are convinc- 
ed that it has cost, on an average, full 
35 cents a pound to make the crop. 
Few cotton growers, we believe, have 
any wish to profiteer; but every 
grower has a right to a fair price—a 
price that will mean a living wage for 
himself, his wife and his children. 


Holding cotton for 40 cents of 
course does not mean that the whole 
crop need be held. It means no more 
than a gradual marketing—feeding 
the crop to the market no faster than 
it will absorb it at good prices, and 
the moment it goes below 40 cents ab- 
solutely stopping all offerings. Such 
action on the part of the growers has 
revived weak markets in the past and 
will do the same again this fall. 

Here, then, is fact No. 1 to remem- 
ber in marketing this year’s cotton 
crop: Hold steady for 40 cents. Any- 
thing less will, on an average, be un- 
fair to the grower. 

oa 


Pick, Gin and Hold Cotton in tke 
Best Possible Condition 


S THIS written, spot cotton, 
middling basis, is quoted in New 
Orleans at 31.38 cents per pound. At 
the same time the following are given 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture as the differences for the 
different grades of cotton above and 
below middling, the figures being the 
average from the ten principal cotton 
1 


is 


markets of the United States, as de- 
signated by the Secretary of Agr 
culture: 

Grade Price 
Beeealing fait ....s<006 2.14 above middling 
Strict good idiing 1.463 above middling 


Good middling 
Middling 
Strict low middling .. 
Low middling 
S.rict good 


cobecece 1.13 above middling 
Seeeseses ee basis 

--1.65 below middling 
4.28 below middling 
7.08 below middling 


ordinary.. 

Can there be any better argument 
for picking and caring for the cotton 
crop in the very best possible condi- 
tion? These differences in the prices 
of the different grades above and be- 
low middling simply mean that if 
middling cotton is selling for 30 cents, 
or $150 per bale, middling fair is 
worth 32.14 cents, or $160.70 per bale; 
strict good middling, 31.63 cents, or 
$158.15 per bale; strict low middling, 
28.35 cents, or $141.75 per bale; and 
strict good ordinary, 22.92 cents, or 
$114.60 per bale. 


of some buyers. Where cotton is care- 
fully picked and handled it often runs 
well above middling in grade, but it is 
rare indeed that local buyers pay bet- 
ter than middling prices. The United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., will supply sets of 
the official cotton grades for a small 
sum, and every community should get 
them and study them. Until we know 
what we have to sell we can never be 


sure we are getting fair prices. In ev- 
ery community, leaders among the 
farmers’ organizations, county de- 


monstration agents and others should 
agitate without ceasing until provis- 


ion is made for impartial, official 

















FINE JERSEYS OWNED BY W. 

It is a fact that cotton below mid- 
dling is heavily penalized, andgit is up 
to the grower to do everything in his 
power to make his crop class mid- 
dling or above. Here are some ways 


in which this may be done: 


1. Pick rapidly, but carefully. Har- 
vesting this year’s crop will at best 
be a difficult task, because of the 
labor shortage. Much of it may 
remain in the fields until late fall or 
winter, with a corresponding lower- 
ing of the grade; but this very fact 
will probably still further widen the 
grade differences, with a still greater 
reward for the man who is able to 
pick his cotton carefully and as fast 
as it opens. Pickers should be urged 
to pick cotton as free from dirt and 
trash possible, and seed cotton 
should not be put in any place where 
dirt or moisture may lower the grade. 


as 


2. Know your grades, and get what 
they are worth. Unquestionably 
Southern growers lose millions of dol- 
lars every year because of ignorance 
of grades, or actual fraud on the part 


T, TOWNSEND, DALTON, GA. 
grading or classing of every bale 


grown; The state departments of ag- 
riculture, United States Department 
of Agriculture, state legislatures and 
county officials should all codperate to 
this end. 


3. Sell in carlots if possible. In 
North Carolina in 1914-’15 a careful 
investigation proved that “round lots” 
(10 bales or more) of cotton brought 
on an average $1.45 more per bale 
than single-bale sales, and the differ- 
ence this year, because of the higher 
prices of cottorm, will doubtless be 
considerably more. It seems that buy- 
ers, as a rule, are willing to grade 
the larger lots more closely and are 
content with a smaller profit. Of 
course where individuals are large 
enough growers to sell in large lots 
the problem is simplified, but in case 
there are a number of small growers, 
there is an excellent opportunity for 
profitable codperative effort. 

4. Carefully house all he!d cotton. If 
prices are unsatisfactory, we are cer- 
tain that millions of bales of cotton 





]) some of the most interesting and 
women and farm young people. 

sive Farmer reader is asked to contribute. 

the point. No letter must be over 

ferred. 


print. Right now we invite experience 


“Experiences in Liming Land.”’—Mail 


Painting.”—Muail letters by mber 11. 


Sept 
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by September 


Debating Society and How 


30 


“Our 
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“Preparing for Winter Comfort in Farm 
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“Hiow I Have Made or Saved Momey: 
Kre."—We offer a $1 
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EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, FARM 
WOMEN AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


URING 1919 The Progressive Farmer will print each week a notable discu:sion of 
important problems of our farmers, 
To these “Experience Meetings’ every Progres- 
Give us actual 
500 words in 





For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3. for the 
second best letter $2, and we will pay regular space rates for every other 


“How I Have Made Beef Cattle Pay.”—Mail letters 


letter we 
letters as follows: 
before August 30. 
letters by September 7. 
Lighting Systems, and With House 


“Exneriences in Getting Waterworks Sy~iems, 
Experiences With Tenant or Landlord: 


SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
We M: 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 


SUBJECTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Some Thing 
prize for each acceptable 
letter any time and get a prize if we can print it. 


farm 


experiences, brief and to 
length, and shorter ones are pre- 


Mistakes or Successes.”—Mail letters 


ade It Interesting.”—Mail letters before 


Ifome and Kitchen.”—Mail letters before 
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this subject. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


will be held, and it is of the utmost 
importance that every bale be care- 
fully protected from weather and fire 
damage. 

If it is not necessary to secure loans 
on held cotton it can probably be 
stored at home at less expense and 
trouble than anywhere else. A few 
rolls of roofing, some rough lumber, 
and some rails or other timbers to 
keep the cotton well off the ground 
will provide a very satisfactory shed. 
Generally, because of fire risk, we 
would prefer to locate such a shed 
some distance away from other build- 
ings. 

Where loans on held cotton are de- 
sired, it will of course be necessary to 
store in a warehouse of recognized 
standing. Often these warehouses are 
near-by, but in case they are not, it 
will be well to find out right away the 
location of the nearest, getting in- 
formation as to storage, imsurance 
and freight rates, etc. 


HOW AND WHERE TO BUILD A 
COTTON WAREHOUSE 


Storage Is Cheaper Than the Cost of 
Damaged Cotton—Get Ready to 
Build Now 
ET the reader use his imagination 

for just a moment and see if he 
can possibly think of anything more 
foolish than the action of tne man 
who, after he, his family and tenants 
have toiled all spring and summer to 
make it, has possibly hired it picked; 
paid to have it ginned, then lets his 
baled cotton lie out and rot. Such 
waste and slipshodness is positive- 
ly immoral. One of my good friends 
who is a lawyer says that it is 
criminal to let cotten lie ovt and rot 
and that we should have a law requir- 
ing the sheriff to publicly horsewhip 
anyone sorry enough to do so. 





Protection from weather damage 
and loss by fire is and should be the 
prime reason for providing and util- 
izing warehouses for the storage of 
cotton, but other things should be 
taken into consideration and due pro- 
vision made for them. 


Distribution of the marketing per- 
iod over a greater length of time is 
almost if not quite as important a fea- 
ture of warehousing as 
During the four months the, producer 


protection. 


formerly disposed of his crop, the 
mere fact that he was known to be 
selling it in such a limited period, 


might alone have been responsible for 
the decline that almost always occur- 
red. After the greater part of the crop 
was out of the hands of the producer 
the price almost always advanced. 
The farmer naturally came to the con- 
clusion that this was the resu'‘t of 
manipulation and that he was di 
criminated against, whereas the high- 
er prices were not necessarily the re- 


1 
ats- 


sult of manipulation but probably 
were the result of a more _ intelli- 
gent marketing procedure. The 


new owners realized the necessity of 
heeding the laws of supnity and de- 
mand and distributed their sales in 
accordance with the needs of the 
manufacturer and thus to a large ex- 
tent controlled the price. The cotton 
manufacturer can spin nothing but 
cotton. The cotton producer can pro- 
duce almost anything. No combina- 
tion of users of cotton can long stand 
against a united holding movement 
among the producers. 

Financing the period of conser 
tion is a very important part of « 
tributing the marketing period. Pank 
ers and business men 
gard cotton, when properly w 
housed and represented by nezot 


gencrall, re- 


as one < 
1 1 
collaterals. | 


noweys 


warehouse 
world’s very best 
value of the receipt, 
pends upon the financial respor ibt 
ity of the nd 


receipts, 


warehouseman al 

terms and conditions of the rec: 
It has been “An 

tem of warehousing has for its pur- 
(Concluded on page 28, column 4) 


int 


said efficient sys- 
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Garden and Orchard Notes—What 
to Do This Week and Next 


HE question often comes up as to 
why many fruit jars break after 
they have been filled with vegetables. 
The Florida Extension Division gives 


the following reasons for this trou- 
ble 

oO cking the jars, 

I ing cold jars in hot water, or 

} ng hot jars in cold water. 

Ve using steam canner, having too 
much water in canner, 

Allowing cold draft to touch the jars when 
the) re removed from canner 


Having the wire bail too tight. 

It will be well to keep these points 
in mind, and try to avoid breakage. 
ae 

It is highly important, when doing 
canning work, to properly label all of 
the fruit or vegetables that are put 
up in tin cans. Many prefer to label 
them, even when glass jars are used. 
Certainly the labels should be made 
use of when tin cans are used, be- 
cause if this isn’t done it is easily 
possible to get the cans mixed up, 
and then you will not know what 
you are opening until you open it. 

e<¢* 

When doing the canning work, you 
should have on hand all the things 
that are desirable for doing first- 
class work. Among these things 
should be included a clock to keep 
good time; good scales that will 
weigh small an amount as one 
ounce; fresh clean water; all the 
pans, buckets and sharp knives and 
other utensils that may be needed; 
strictly high-class rubber bands when 
glass jars are used, etc. Other things 
will be needed, but those mentioned 
are certainly quite necessary for one 
to do first-class work. 

x ok * 


as 


Have you ordered seed catalogs for 
the fall supply of seed, bulbs, etc.? 
If not, write for these at once. Not 
only will these catalogs give price 
lists of what one wishes to buy, but 
they give valuable information as to 
methods of growing different vege- 
tables and flowers. 

x * * 

Have you made the proper provis- 
ions for storing the sweet potatoes 
this winter? If not, you had better 
do so at once. A curing house can 


profitably be made use of for as 
many as 200 or more bushels. If such 
a quantity as this is not grown, go 


in with some of the nearby neighbors 
and build one of these curing houses 
at a convenient point. Certainly, this 
only method whereby one can 
be quite sure of Saving 90 to 95 per 
cent of the sweet potato crop. 

x *k * 


is the 


Are the peaches, apples and plums 
that you are now eating wormy? If 
so, who is to blame for this being the 
Do you blame the worms for 
getting into the fruit and eating it? 
Or do you blame yourself for not 
keeping the worms out? We main- 
tain that the fault is yours, and also 
that the person who expects to keep 
out worms and rots, without spraying 
Is certainly expecting something he 
1s not going to get. If you have lost 
irvit this year from these troubles, 
make up your mind right now that 
you are going to spray the fruit next 
year, and do it properly and efficient- 
ly. This is the only way on top side 
of this earth to have first-class fruit, 
free of worms and rot. 

ok o* +* 

Often much of the fruit falls from 

~ before it is matured. This 

‘be because of worms in the fruit, 
rotting, or because the soil is not suf- 
ficiently drained and cultivated. If 
your orchard is in a wet place and 
you have had trouble along this line, 
Why not drain it this summer during 
your spare time? Fruit trees cannot 
Stand wet feet. This especially 
true of peaches, and a little work 
that will properly drain the orchard 
May very easily mean the difference 
between a first-class fruit crop and 
One that is very. poor. 


Case? 


trees 


is 


Potato wart is a new disease of the 
Irish potato. It has been found on 
potatoes in different sections of the 
country, and in some sections of the 
South. According to the Govern- 
ment authorities, these warts are 
light brown at first, but become black 
and decay with age. Keep in mind 
that this disease does not affect the 
vine, but the tubers only. Watch out 
for it quite carefully, and if you find 
it, communicate at once with your 
county demonstration agent, your 
experiment station, or agricultural 
college, as it is a very dangerous dis- 


ease, and one that all of us should 
endeavor to stamp out. 
x * * 


Pick out some of the very best to- 
matoes for seed purposes. Pick only 
those that are from medium size to 
large, free of disease, smooth, and as 
nearly perfect in every manner as 
possible. Let them remain on the 
vines until they are thoroughly ripe, 
then put them in a vessel and mash 
to pieces with the hand. From this 
vessel pour the whole mass into a 
large vessel of water and thoroughly 
stir. In a comparatively short time 
fermentation will start, and the seed 
will separate from the pulp and drop 
to the bottom. The pulp can be 
skimmed off, and after a while the 
water poured off and the seed gath- 
ered up and dried. Most excellent 
seed for planting purposes can be se- 
cured in this way. L. A. NIVEN. 





An Alabama Farmer’s Experience 
With Crimson Clover 


por the next six years, I have been 
growing crimson clover more 
less extensively. Up to this year, we 
have been growing five acres for 
seed, using the rest for hay or turn- 


or 


ing it under at blooming time. This 
year, fifteen acres were gathered as 
seed. 

I find that one acre will usually 
make seed enough to seed twenty 
acres. Our seed are grown in corn 
middjes. This corn is planted after 


the seed are gathered the first week 
in June. We use Mosby or Whatley 
corn and make 40 to 60 bushels per 
acre on this clover sod. 


As this corn is worked till the last 

July or early August, the middles 
are in ideal condition for reseeding 
to clover about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

We 
made 
huek. 
from 
seed, 
cause germination, 
die, since the amount of moisture 
required to germinate this seed in 
the chaff will be sufficient to enable 
the young plant to get well rooted. 
Clean seed germinate with less mois- 
ture, but frequently die before get- 
ting well set. Another advantage of 
this seed in the chaff is that it car- 
ries inoculation more readily when 
applied either as fluid cultures or dirt 
from a clover field. 

The land thus run in clover has 
more than doubled in yield with only 
phosphate used as fertilizer. 


of 


gather the seed with home- 
stripper. This seed in the 
I find that we get better stands 
this than from the clean 
More moisture is required to 
and fewer plants 


1S 


seed 


I have one field that has been plant- 
ed continuously in cotton for six 
years, but clover is sowed in the mid- 
dles each September. This is always 
the last cotton planted in order to give 
th clover more time, but it is the most 
productive. We use about 50 pounds 


of nitrate of soda to give a quick 
start, and phosphate and clover do 
the rest. DR. T. H. YOUNG. 


Ala. 


Vernon, 





PERFECTLY SIMPLE 


A Boston man who was passing the night 


at a hotel in a Southern town told the col- 
ored porter he wanted to be called early 
in the morning. The porter replied: ‘Say, 


Ah reckon yo’ ain’t familiar with these 
heah modern inventions. When yo’ wants to 
be called in de mawnin’ all yo’ has to do is 
jest to press de button at de head of yo’ 
bed. Den we comes up an’ calls you.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


boss, 
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MOTOR OIL 


ON hundreds of highways 
there stands this suggestion 
to motorists who seek the joy 
of the open road. On either 
end of these great guides to 
perfect lubrication is the 
well known Texaco red Star 
and green T. Everywhere it 
is the mark of highest qual- 
ity. On oil, it denotes Texaco 
Motor Oil, the sensible 
choice for your car. It isa 
clear, clean oil that won’t 
gum, and can’t form hard 
carbon. Naturally, it gives 
the usual Texaco economy. 


The TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and its Products 
General Offices, Houston, Texas : 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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A. J. KIRSTIN CO., 





vee new labor and power-saving Lg ONE MAN with a ‘et horse 
and boy-driver, operates it! Pulls AN 
Single—Double—Triple Power! 
Actually ten pease Ly of its time! Wins Government and University 
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ESCANABA, MICH. 







































Progressive 
Dealers Sell 






Business farmers—money makers—use the 
right mill, the original Williams Mill, to 


Grind corn, wheat, rye 
buckwheat and chops 


structible — profitable, increases food vaiue 25% 
Backed by 









The original Williams is a Buhr Stone Mill—econom- 
ical, no wasted grain —durable, in fact, almost_inde- 


fast, without a fault—clean, a new device discards 
dirt and hard substances. 


y FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Atlanta, Jacksonville, Lo > Sam, Dallas, } New Orleans 
Sietributore Kansas City, Louisville 


THE ORIGINAL WILLIAMS MILL 
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Added to this loss of the low-grade 





{This is No. 34 in ou 
the Average Southerr 
this issue. 
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1 Farmer The sam 


The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


XXXIV.—Preparing Cotton for Market So as to Get the Highest Prices 


markets is a law forbidding the de- 
livery of future contracts on any 
grade lower than low middling. This 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARME? 


that middling cotton is the basi 
valuation, and under the old trad 
practices a strict low middling baie 
was worth $1.25 less than a middli 











High-grade Cotton Brings the High 


Prices 





($3 Prize Letter) 


OUR request for letters of sug- 


gestion on saving the cotton crop 
strikes me as timely. One of the 
most important things for the cotton 
producer of 1919 to do is to gather 
and gin his cotton in such a manner 
as to make the highest possible 


who are large users of low-grade cot- 
ton have not had access to American 
markets. 


ny 























“The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of iti 
ee Pike -ies Mamet Pettone a Condition of the Corn Crop on August 1 
The Bureau of Crop Estimates, United States Department of Agriculture. on August 8 estimated the condi 
tion and indicated yield of the corn crop in the South as follows: 

. on . . > | Condition recast 1919 December Fstimate ||Price Per B 
grade of lint. 7 here is a wider dififer- August 1 (000 omitted) (000 omitted) | Atavus Ss 

ie ; ‘ ¢ LLOEGR | ee 
ence in the values of low-grade and State [ll From | Fron} Five-yoar Soren 
; -ora _ ¢ ae cael . 10-Yr August } July 1 1918 Average 1919 | 1918 

,) as ) ou ~ < 
high grade cotton than has existed | 1919 |Av'ge.|| Condition | Condition || 1913-1917 || Cents} Cents 
in the last quarter of a century. This |——— |—— - — | —— |—_——|—— 
’ J Virginia . 90 | 8&5 jl 51,300 | 51,870 56,000 | 53,384 |, 200 200 
difference was brought about on ac- forth Ca 85 84 62,442 | 64,365 56,046 || 203 | 203 
Ne oe a aisha 82 86 67,187 68,850 "595 2 ‘ 
count of the grades demanded by our jFicrka.: 74 | $3 74,255 | oi’eee Stee | 1 in 
: : iad * Alabama .... 78 81 70,153 67,68 60,432 |} 204} 166 
Government during the recent war {jAbamai:: 69 | 79 61,341 | 56,300 2,788 || 211 | 168 
period, and because of the fact that Louisiana ... 75 | 680 688 29,600 40,543 |} 189) 181 
4 . . Se cect ced 100 | & 7 69,000 | 131,990 || 184] 189 
Germany and other foreign countries Oklahoma eedececamneseeeeal ae Cn 2,80: 24/375 60,165 || 184] 166 
pipe ete Peter: | 65 76 53,460 || 35,100 52,087 | 204 | 180 

































wheels standard equipment. 
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The Haynes FOUR-DOOR roadster — four pas- 
sengers—twelve cylinders—cord tires —five wire 
Price $3250. 































This advertisement copyrighted, 1919, by The Haynes Automobile Company 

















THE NEW 1920 HAYNES 
ITS FACTORS OF CHARACTER 














power and comfort. 


of character in a car. 


pepe thet strength, power and comfort—these are the essential factors 

Real character cannot exist if one factor must 
be sacrificed to secure another. Haynes engineers and designers have held 
this principle through all the 26 years of Haynes history—and the new 
1920 Haynes exemplifies the worthiness of their skill. 


This spirit imbues the entire Haynes organization. The character of the 
Haynes must not only be built into it at the factory; it is furthermore 
expressed in the service rendered by Haynes representatives. 


The new 1920 Haynes four-door roadster, with its full aluminum body, its 
roomy seating arrangement, its hand-buffed leather upholstery, its pleasant 
lines, its powerful, dependable motor—signally shows the character-value 
of these four factors which distinguish the Haynes—beauty, strength, 


In every way consistent with maintaining the character of the Haynes we are expediting 
deliveries, but we advise promptness in selecting the new Haynes you wish to own. 





The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana, U.S. A. 








Open Cars 
Touring Car—7 Passenger ‘ 


Coupé—4 Passenger 
Sedan—7 Passenger . ‘ » 
Limousine—7 Passenger . ‘ 


NEW 1920 “LIGHT SIX” 


Roadster—Four doors, 4 Passenger ; 
Closed Cars 


Wooden Wheels Standard Equipment 


$2485 Touring Car—7 Passenger . . . . » $3250 


2485 Roadster—Four doors, 4 Passenger . x ‘ 3250 
$3100 Closed Cars 

3350 Coupé—4 Passenger ° $3800 

4000 Sedan—7 Passenger ° ° 4000 


Prices are F. O. B. Kokomo, 


A new catalog, beautifully illustrated, will be sent on request. 


NEW 1920 “LIGHT TWELVE” 


Wire Wheels Standard Equipment 


Address Dept. 846 


Open Cars 


a a 























1893—THE HAYNES IS AMERICA’S FIRST CAR—1919 









































is a good law, but it is disastrous to bale. Today the difference is $10. A 
low-grade cotton. Most people know 


low middling bale is now worth $25 
less than middling, strict good ordin- 
ary about $40 less, and the lower 
grades, which we know as blues, about 
$65 less than middling. 

It is possible to have very little of 
these lower grades of cotton, provid- 
ed the farmer uses sufficient care. 
The way to do'this is to pick the cot- 
ton free from trash, keep up with it 
as it opens, and not leave it in the 
fields to take rains after it is picked, 
and carry it to the most modern and 
improved gins for ginning. The lat- 
ter is very important, and the dis- 
tance from a poor gin to a good gin 
will have to be very great to justify 
a man in taking his cotton to the poor 
gin, if the good gin will make the 
cotton one grade better than the 
poor one. 

If the producer will consider that 
the manner in which he handles his 
cotton increases or depreciates the 
value of the bale of cotton from $10 
to $65, it seems that he would make 
special effort to handle it so as to 
make the very best possible grade. 

A. J. McKINNON. 

Maxton, N. C. 





Careful Handling Means Higher- 
priced Cotton 





($2 Prize Letter) 

OR cotton to grade high it should 

not be allowed to stay in the’ fields 
and become weather-stained, but 
should be picked as soon as the bolis 
open up well. 

Last year, care in handling and 
picking my cotton made it bring one- 
half cent per pound above the aver- 
age price. I never let the pickers 
pack great quantities of seed cotton 
into sacks and pile it in some dark, 


“sunless place. In8tead, each picker 


“baigee P 
is given a carpetlike square made ol 


sacks sewed together. The pickers 
frequently empty their bags on the 
carpets and the hot sun starts the 
work of drying out the lint. In case 
of sudden showers, the cotton is 
rushed under shelter, for to make a 
good sample the lint must be kept 
dry. 

As I plant an early maturing va- 
riety, my cotton is usually all gath- 
ered by the middle of September. 
This is quite an advantage in that 
the cotton is not exposed to the late 
fall rains. If I do have any cotton 
that has been subjected to heavy 
wetting, I never allow it to be pack- 
ed with the other cotton. Neither do 
I promiscuously mix in the scrappin3 
or last picking of cotton. [Even 4 
small per cent of low grade cottoa 
will bring down the price of an oth- 
erwise first-class bale. 

Cotton should not be run through 
the gin too fast, as this tends to chop 
up the lint. It is best to pack it five 
hundred pounds to the bale and to 
use &tandard quality bagging and 
ties. 

Stored cotton should be carefully 
sheltered and raised off the ground. i 
know of several cases where buye?s 
discarded as worthless 40 and * 
pounds per bale from cotton that had 
been left out in the weather. 

MRS. J. D. ALISON. 


Minter, Ala. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR BREEDERS 
OF PURE-BRED CATTLE 


Mr. French Offers Some Advice for 
Beginners That Will Help Them 
Along the Road to Success 
HE man who is making a life work 
of breeding pure-bred cattle 

about the finest chance of anyone for 
a vast amount of satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction, de- 
pending upon how 
his plans or aspir- 
ations turn out,— 
that if he has 
vision enough to 
make him worth 
while as a cattle 
breeder. 

And satisfaction 
of various. sorts 
plays quite a 
strong part in the rewards that come 
to breeders of pure-bred stock. To 
the real cattle breeder, the gratifica- 
tion he feels when his thought, feed 
and seed produce cattle of a little 
higher character than their ancestors 
means far more than the cash those 
high type animals will sell for. 


has 


is, 





MR. FRENCH 


I mind several years ago a visitor 
tempted me until I named a price on 
one of the very best breeding cows I 
ever owned. It looked for a time as 
if he would take her in spite of the 
pretty stiff price—for those days—I 
had named. When he left finally with- 
out buying the cow, my relief was 
like unto that I have heard that 
young men feel when they have made 
the mistake of proposing to the 
wrong giri and are rejected. Anda 
lucky thing it was for me finanically 
that the customer didn’t take the cow, 
else he instead of me might now be 
the owner of the many most excellent 
animals that are descendants of that 
one superfine cow. 


This brings me to the point ] want 
to stress in this little letter to those of 
our readers who are contemplating 
establishing herds of pure-bred cat- 
tle. First, take time enough to de- 
cide which breed you are best fitted 
to handle, to which your section is 
best adapted, etc. Then if you have 
only a few hundred dollars to invest, 
purchase one really top-notch cow, 
one that is herself a regular producer 
of high-class cattle and that descends 
from a strain of good producers. Do 
this, rather than put the same money 
into three or four average or below 
the’ average cows of the same breed. 
The bull calves from this top-notch 
cow will likely sell for as much “dur- 
ing the years she is producing as will 
the male calves from two or three of 
the average cows, and the cost of 
keep will be very much less. The heif- 
ers reserved from the fine cow will 
make a good start toward a top-notch 
herd, and their best calves kept for 
the next ten years, if bred all the time 
to top-notch bulls and well fed, will 
make the breeder famous. 


Pardon another personal reference 
—for this advice is based on an ex- 
perience of about a quarter of a cen- 
tury of breeding pure-bred cattle. Af- 
ter the first two years of breeding 
Angus cattle, I purchased a good 
Many very good cows, above the av- 
erage in quality. All the cows in the 
herd were bred to good bulls, but as 
the years passed my judgment com- 
Pelled me to gradually dispense with 
the produce of practically all but two 
of the original animals. These two 
Were purchased from a_ personal 
friend and business associate, and 
were two as good as his great herd 
Contained. They were from the best 
Producing strains in his herd as re- 
8ards regular breeding, were from 
the strains that produced the smooth- 
est, thickest fleshed cattle in the herd. 


Five-sixths of the animals in our 
herd today are the descendants of 
these two cows. And I will defy any 
breeder to show a more uniform 


unch of calves of quality than is pro- 
in this herd each year. 


duced Not 


only did these top cows make us more 
money year by year than did the or- 
dinary pure-bred cows, but there was 
the satisfaction of knowing almost to 
a certainty that when a calf was 
dropped he would be worth going to 
the pasture to look at if a bull, and if 
a female, would almost as surely be 
worthy a place in the herd and her 
daughter after her. 


I am a believer in a breeder being a 
breeder of cattle and not the® pur- 
chaser of cattle of others’ breeding; 
for my observation of many herds 
convinces me that one who is a real 
breeder of cattle can breed better an- 
imals than other breeders are willing 
to part with as a general proposition. 
Again, if a breeder is forever looking 
to other herds for females to 
strengthen his herd he is conceding 
that the other fellow is the better 
breeder of the two. As I look at the 
matter, the function of the pure-bred 
herd of beef cattle is principally to 
produce superior bulls to head other 
pure-bred herds or to breed to grade 
and scrub cows to produce a better 
grade of market cattle. 


My belief is that careful observa- 
tion of many herds will convince the 
well informed cattleman that the gen- 
eral average quality of the bulls pro- 
duced greater in the herd where 
the majority of the females are bred 
on the farm, and their dams and 
grand dams before them than in the 
herd where constant trading of fe- 
males is practiced. Of course if one 
has thousands of dollars to use in es- 
tablishing a pure-bred herd he may, 
by taking his time and doing much 
traveling and writing assemble a 
good herd. But the average man who 
makes a real success of breeding 
pure-bred cattle is one who starts in 
a small way with really top cattle, 
uses only high-class bulls, feeds well, 
then culls the herd all the time, never 
getting the idea that an animal of in- 
ferior type is too well bred to make 
into beef. 


1S 


I doubt if any person who does not 
love cattle will ever make a great 
success as a breeder. I never have 
known a great cattle breeder whose 
animals ran from him when he went 
into the pasture. But I have known 
a good many real cattle breeders with 
sore toes caused by the cattle tramp- 
ing on them when gathering around 
for friendly converse. There is a lan- 
guage used in common by real cattle- 
men and their charges, and it usually 
requires ten. or more years’ study for 
the cattleman to acquire a working 
knowledge of this language. How- 
ever, some boys learn the language in 
a very short time. These fellows gen- 
erally make great cattlemen. 


A. L, FRENCH. 


| OUR HEALTH TALK 
Regular Habits for Children 


HILDREN should drink plenty of 
water. The habit should be formed 








of drinking a glassful of water before . 


breakfast in the morning. 

Frequent baths are necessary 
keep the skin in such condition that 
it can freely give off waste products. 

Sufficient time should be allowed 
for eating meals slowly. Breakfast 
is the meal that is usually hurried. A 
special effort should be made to have 
the rising hour sufficiently early to 
prevent an excuse for swallowing the 
breakfast whole. 


A regular, daily movement of the 
bowels is absolutely necessary for 
health. The eating of proper food 
helps to prevent the occurence of ex- 
ceptions in this habit. Colds are fre- 
quently the result of constipation and 
a wrong dietary. 

When food is allowed to remain on 


the teeth, it causes them to decay. | 


For this reason it is well to brush the 


teeth regularly before breakfast, after | 
each meal, and at night before going | 


to bed.—Cornell Health Bulletin. 
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The Fi 


The North Star is the fixed star of the firmament. 
For stability it has no fellow in the firmament. 


The Star That Brands 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand shoes stamps them 
with a guarantee of better quality— better 
through and through in materials, shaping, 
sewing, fashioning and value. They wear, 
feel, look and last better. 


PATRIOT SHOES 











**Patriot® is the shoe that 


does the business for the b: 
ness 


man-—— 










ROBERTS. JOHNSONSRAND 
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Ample, Steady, 


Self-Regulating Belt Power 


is one of the features of the Waterloo Boy which owners 
have found of great value. Its 14x8 inch pulley is driven 
direct from motor. Belt speed of 2,700 feet per minute is 
a good average for threshing, silo filling, corn shelling, feed 
grinding, hay baling, etc. Can be instantly changed to any 
speed, and is held there by the “old reliable 

fly-ball governor in spite of varying load. 


For Plowing, Discing, Harrowing, Seeding, 
Hay Loading, Hauling Road Grading 


and many other draw-bar purposes the Waterloo 
Boy Tractor is also showing its power capacity; its 
endurance, fuel economy, quick response to the 
wi!l of the operator, its freedom from trouble, its 
ability to accommodate itself to varying conditions. 


The Waterloo Boy is a two-speed 
12-25 tractor; is equipped with Hyatt 
Roller Bearings throughout; has dust 
pranf, steel-cut gears, easily accessible, 
automatic lubrication, reliable ignition, 
our own patented kerosene manifold 
which gets full power from every drop 
of fuel; large, wide wheels give power- 
ful traction without packing soil. 

We will be pleased to send you our 
illustrated catalog which gives full descrip- 
tion and many interesting views taken on 
the farms of users. Write for it. 


JOHN DEERE 


5215W.3rdAve. Mcoline, IL 



















































































When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
| Progressive Farmer.” . 
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can be successfully used in soldering 
aluminum. 
the tempering of copper, but so far as 
we 
discovered. 
als, 


This is not a lost art like 


method has never been 
In soldering other met- 
the surfaces should be thoroughly 


know a 


clean. 


they are 


Since 


e practical, the 


exercised to keep the fire absolutely 
the oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing outfits have been developed until 
average farmer 
will do well to have some garage me- 





chanic do any difficult welding or 
= J M, } - brazing for him. So many things en- 
Farm ] ower atic ec 1QTlCS ter into furnace brazing, which can 
only be learned by practice, that the 
Edited by G. H. ALFORD and P. T. HINES average farm shopman will usually 
waste more time than he will save. 
: ° M leaned by filing Resin the best . : : 
Soldering, Brazing, Recharging D3 a fa 3. Dry batteries cannot be recharg- 
Py flux tor tin; muriatic acid tor zinc and | Th fu 1 irrent nly ] 
y rnis Durr ) ry 
Batteries alvanized iron; borax for iron and © SUSY furnish ¢ hy One) b 
ee N ideri aT chemical action (not from storage 
a5 7h the ] m P r anc steel. No soldering will be success- , : . 
READER of the Farm Power and 1 nl t] nt y" a 1 , of current) and when the strength of 
i Fe] . ui uniess ne soidaeri y ro 1S ep 
Mechanics Page puts the follow- 7. ots , pi the chemicals has been exhausted 
ing questi t well tinned. To do this, mix some o% : . exits 
1g questions to us: fee ae - there is nothing to do but replace 
resin and pieces of tin in a hollow of Means’ tha ie aiiinnin glide: weal 
} ; , - Tr . . " ° #i5 , § - Ce S ¢ 50 Uc 4 
l. What is the best fluid for solder- some rock, and rub with the hot iron , : t] : howe batte 1 
eed > = 4 destroy the container or battery cell, 
ing aluminum until the tin has melted and adhered tite “eal, 
notin ‘ : : trying to work them over is abso- 
a What kind of fluid do you use for to it. lutely useless. 
razing? . ; —_ , 
; ; . Spelter or zinc mixed with cop- 
3. Is there any way to recharge dry per is the solder usually employed for 
— a 3 . What Is Good Cement? 
cell batteries? brazing, while borax is the flux used. 
fa te , ido . Metals may be united by brazing ina “JS THERE any difference in ‘Car- 
; e know of no fluid or flux that ; J j 
coke fire, but extreme care should be olina Portland Cement’ and ‘Vic- 


tor Cement’?” inquires a North Caro- 
lina reader. “If so, please advise. I 
am expecting to concrete foundation 
and floors of a cattle barn. Also please 
tell me what proportion of cement, 
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mechanical oiler. 


The Belt Horse Power 
Tests of 1918- 1919 





NAME 


Hart-Parr. ss 
Remely Sand kate ; 


Russell... 
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Less engine experience needed to operate. 
Handles kerosene better. 


Lower cost per horse power. 
. Half the ignition trouble. 
. Half the valve trouble. 

. Only two main bearings. 
of line and break crank shaft. 

Few bearings, and these may be oiled by 


Cannot get out 


9. Less gearing because of lower engine 
speed and less reduction. 
10. Best type of gearing may be used be- 
cause of less reduction to wheels. 
Make your own list of advantages of four-cylinder tractors. 


HART- PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 
501 Lawler Street, Charles City, la. 


A Tractor with two-cylinder twin 
motor leads them all 


At the first big demonstration. of 1919, held by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, Hart-Parr 30 developed more horse power 
than any other three-plow tractor among the 22 competing, and it 
had but one close competitor for fuel economy. 

We have been building tractor motors for over eighteen years; in fact, 
we built the first successful kerosene motor. 

In our experience we have found that the two-cylinder twin kerosene 
motor for a tractor has 20 distinct advantages over the four-cylinder. 

Advantages of Hart-Parr 30 Two-Cylinder Twin Motor 


11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 








Specifications 


Power—Pullsthree plows—30 H.P. 


on belt. 


Motor—2. cylinder_ twin, 4 cycle. 
50 R. P. M. 


Valve in head. 75 


Tractor Frame—Cast steel, one 


piece. No bend, no twist. 


Carburetor—Dray keroseneshunt. 
Balland Hyatt 


Speeds — Two forward; one re- 


Bearings—S. K. F. 
Roller. 


verse 


Transmission — Selective sliding 


gear. 


Cooling Device — Honeycomb 
radiator—shaft-driven pump and 


an. 
Lybrication my ge oil, force feed. 


Weight—5l 
Price—$l,, 305 ° 'b. factory. 








Less power lost in transmission. 

Less jacket walls on cylinder, hence 
more uniform cooling. 

Easier to cool with radiator. 

Sturdier, more rugged parts. 

Slower speed, hence longer life. 

Less wearing parts. 
Heavy duty engines have 
one or two cylinders. 
With cranks at 180 degrees, they may 
be very well balanced. 

Similar to stationary engine. 

Better belt power. 


always been 


Dray Kerosene Shunt 
a wall \ 


FUEL 


\evunden 4The Dray Kero- 
F sene Shunt, acar- 
buretor attach- 
ment used only 
on New Hart- 
Parrs,enables the 
tractor to pass 
from full load to 
no load, from no 
load to full load 
withoutdel- 
icate ad- 
wma justment of 
the carbu- 
retor and 
without 
throttling 
or misfir- 
ing. 





MIXTURE FROM 
CARBURETOR 







































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





I have } 
work 


sand and rock to use, as 
no experience in concrete 
skilled labor is very scarce.” 


Portland should 


cement be use 
that is, some brand that has “Po 
land” in its name. The “Caroli 


Portland cement” is all right, and 
there are many other similar brands 
on the market which will give entire 
satisfaction. 

A fairly rich mixture makes the 
best foundation and floors. One part 
of cement to five parts of bank gravel 
is a good mixture to use. If crushed 
stone is used, make the mixture 1 part 
cement and 2% parts screened sand, 5 
parts crushed rock. In making meas- 
urements, it is well to remember that 
the average cement bag contains 
about one cubic foot of cement, and a 
box of this dimension may be con- 
structed to do the other measuring. 

Tt will be well for you to get all 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Farmers’ Bulletins on concrete 
construction, especially Bulletin No. 
481—“Concrete Construction on the 
Livestock Farm.” 





The Successful Farm Must Have 
Full Equipment 


HE successful management of the 

farm depends largely upon the ap- 
propriate use of mechanical appli- 
ances. The most successful farmers 
always use the most up-to-date farm 
implements and machinery. The prac- 
tical reason for the use of labor- 
saving machinery of all kinds by suc- 
cessful farmers is that it pays. 

There is no excuse for any farmer 
being ignorant of the labor-saving de- 
vices, implements and machines suited 


to his work. Manufacturers gladly 
furnish complete information about 
the uses of their machines. Catalogs 


and descriptive literature are readily 
obtained on application. A careful 
study of the advertising columns of 
The Progressive Farmer will disclose 
a. big variety of machines for use on 
the farm 





Auto Suggestions 


ASH and clean the car as often as 
possible, 
Don’t screw a cold spark plug into 
the hot cylinder head of an engine too 
tightly, or it will be hard to remove. 


Every automobile owner should 
make liberal use of his set of 
wrenches, keeping every nut snug and 
tight. 


Watch the storage battery. See that 
there is plenty of distilled water in 
the cells at all times and keep out 
dust and dirt when screw caps must 
be removed. 

Keep the spark plugs free from car- 
bon deposits if you want to avoid 
short-circuits and irregular cylinder 
firing. 


Coming Demand for Trained Farm 
Mechanics 


NQUIRIES are received often from 
progressive farmers for young men 
to operate tractors, silage machinery, 
threshing machinery, gasoline en- 
gines, light plants, and other power 
farm equipment. The average farmer 
is not a mechanic and there are num- 
erous lines of activity for the me- 
chanic on the well equipped farm and 
home. 





The demand for men to operate and 
keep farm machinery in repair will 
rapidly increase and thousands of 
young men should thoroughly iit 
themselves for this kind of work by 
taking a course at an A. and M. Col- 
lege. A man able to operate and care 
for a tractor, motor cultivator, motor 
truck, automobile and other gasoline 
engines, the mower, binder, and other 
farm machinery; able to use a forge 
and make common welds in iron and 
mild steel, sharpen a plow, do a fair 
job of woodwork, repair machinery, 
mend harness, care for a low voltage 
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elect light plant, including storage 
battery, will command a good salary 
at all times within the next few years. 

The agricultural engineering de- 


partments of many agricultural col- 
leges are giving short courses in the 
use and care of farm machinery. 
Farmers and implement dealers are 
demanding a better knowledge of the 
various kinds and types of farm ma- 
chines suited to their conditions. 
Much valuable information on farm 
conveniences, plows, seeding machin- 
ery and harvesting machinery may be 
obtained by attending one of these 
short courses. 





Lubrication of First Importance 


— attention should be given 
to the lubrication of the wearing 
parts of all machinery on the farm. 
There should be a full oil can to every 
machine. The oil holes, grease cups 
and bearings should be thoroughly 
cleaned of dirt, gum and all foreign 
matter, and then the oil or grease ap- 
plied. Clean cotton placed in the oil 
cups will keep out sand and grit. 





Take Care of the Farm Wagon 


hey farm wagon is a simple piece 
of machinery and probably the 
abused on the farm. It usually 
doors in the rain and 


most 


stands out of 


the hot burning sun, and more dam- 
ize results in one year than from sev- 
eral vears of legitimate use and wear. 
It should always be protected from 
the rain and sun when not in use 

[The wagon should be gone over 


carefully every time it is used and all 


nuts tightened. This prevents the loss 
of nuts and bolts and breakage. 

| wagon should never be taken 
from the farm without greasing it 
First remove all the old grease, gum, 
and the like and then apply cold, 
pressed castor oil or any one of the 
well known standard makes of axle 


grease. 

Give it a good coat of the best oil 
and paint it over each year. This will 
add greatly to the looks and the life 
of the wagon. 

Tires become loosened from con- 
stant exposure and from long wear, 
and should be cut and reset. Neglect 
the’ tires and the wheels are soon 
ruined. 





Provide Plenty of Cross Fences 


THE crops will soon be laid by and 

permanent, temporary and movable 
fences should be built to make it pos- 
sible to utilize all pasturage on the 
farm. Livestock will obtain sufficient 
grazing after even a clean cultivated 
cotton crop is harvested to pay at 
least 10 per cent interest on the cost 
of a horse-high, bull-strong, pig-tight 
wire fence. 

When early planted corn is harvest- 
ed as soon as mature, the grass is still 
green and the pasture is often worth 
as much as the corn crop. 

Where there are no cross-fences, it 
is necessary. to wait until all crops 
are harvested before turning live- 
stock into the fields, and as a rule 
the frost has killed all vegetation and 
it is practically worthless for feed. 
Pasturage, after crops are harvested 
on thousands of farms, will usually 
Pay for the necessary cross-fences in 
one year, 

Practically all of the farm fence 
being built at this time is made of 
Wire. As a rule, it is made of woven 
and barbed wire. A 36-inch woven 
Wire and two barbed wires is consid- 
ered a good fence. 

The choice of posts is confined to 
wood, steel and concrete. Wood will 
continue to be the most widely used 
Post material; however, thousands of 
farmers are using steel and concrete 
Posts. Steel posts may be driven, and 
are easily pulled—facts which make a 
very strong appeal to a farmer build- 
img a temporary fence. Concrete 
Posts, if properly made, will last prac- 





tically always, but unusual care and 
the best of materials and re-enforce- 
ments are necessary if a good post is 
secured. In other words, the idea 
that concrete posts can be hurriedly 
and cheaply made is a mistaken one. 

Investigations made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
also by the Ohio Experiment Station 
rate the durability of posts in the fol- 
lowing order: Osage orange, locust, 
red cedar, mulberry, white cedar, cat- 
alpa, chestnut, oak and black ash. 
The cost of the different posts de- 
pends largely upon the presence or 
absence of the timber as a local pro- 
duct, 





The Hydraulic Ram 


ANY large springs are found near 

farm buildings or there is a stream 
of pure water flowing in abundance 
near the dwelling and barn. The hy- 
draulic ram is serviceable under just 
such conditions. It is a type of pump 
or engine which utilizes the power de- 
rived from a large part of a flowing 
stream to lift a small part of the 
water above the level of the stream 
and deliver it at some distance. Hy- 
draulic rams should be installed on 
thousands of farms:to lift water into 
tanks for use in the home and on the 
farm. 





Gasoline Engine Almost Indispen- 
sable 


B' YOND any doubt the gasoline en- 
gine on the farm is the fittest thing 
t 


hat has recently been placed within 
our reach, considering the variety of 
uses to which it can be put and the 


efficiency and economy with which it 
will do its work. It may be consider 
ed the centerpiece around which the 
whole power farming scheme is built. 

It pumps the for the house, 
barns, garden and pastures. It cuts 
and grinds feed for poultry, pigs, 
sheep, cattle and horses. It runs the 
washing machine, the churn, the milk 
separator and the pump at the same 
time. It will run the saw, the emery 
wheel and the grindstone, and while 
doing these things, run a dynamo and 
charge a storage battery. The cur- 
rent from the battery is used to light 
the home and barns, to run the sew- 
ing machine, to iron the clothes and 
run an electric fan. 


water 


It will shell the corn, bale the hay, 
run the corn mill, run the thresher 
and milk the cows while they eat the 
feed which it has prepared for them, 
It will also shear the sheep and clip 
the horses. 

It is probably best to have two en- 
gines, one large enough for barn work 
and one very small one for the wash- 
ing machine, the small cream separa- 
tor, the small churn and so on. With 
the small engine, the cost of oil as 
well as of repairs is almost nothing. 





Protecting the Spring 


G PRE, when properly safeguard- 

ed, furnish a satisfactory water sup- 
ply for man and beast. That is, spring 
water, as a rule is free from all im- 
purities when it reaches the surface 
of the ground. 

The proper protection of a spring 
consists chiefly in preventing surface 
wash, leaves and other foreign sub- 
stances from getting into the pool or 
basin in which the water is kept. A 
basin of some kind should be provid- 
ed and a cover supplied for the basin. 
A square plank frame, a hollow log, 
or a half-barrel sunk into the basin 
forms a fairly satisfactory and inex- 
pensive basin. Brick and concrete are 
excellent materials for protecting the 
spring, especially when a roof must 
be built over the spring to keep out 
leaves and other foreign matter. 





ASK FATHER 


The salesman had sold a Sedan 

To chic Mrs. Daniel McGann. 

When he asked with a bow, 

“Will you pay for it now?” 

She coyly enjoined him, “See Dan!” 
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the rifle you asked fr 


RE is the rifle that you have been wait- 
ing for so long. And we have made it 
your way—from muzzle to butt-plate. 
It is the result of years of experimental work, 
guided and checked by the ablest military and 
civilian experts, and designed especially to fill 
the exacting requirements of National Rifle 
Association small bore match shooting. 
25-inch round barrel, full military stock, oil 
finish, pistol grip, sling swivels, Marine Corps 
type front, and wind-gauge aperture rear sights, 
5-shot detachable box magazine. Chambered 
for .22 Long Rifle cartridge only. Supplied in 
.22 short on special order only. 
And remember it’s as good for small game 
shooting as for target work, 
See it at your dealer’s, or write us for particulars. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 





25 Yards—J0 Shots, *s- 
tnch bull, by Marine 
Gunner J. L. Renew, 
U.S. M,C. 





50 Yards ~ Shots, l- 


Sharon, Pa. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. tach bull, v4 ‘ertne 
Executive Offices: 50 Church Street, New York U.S. M. C. 








25 Yards—/0 Shots, %- 
dnch bull, by Gunnery 


Sergeant Peter Lund, 
O.S. M. ¢ 


-$0 Yards, 10Shots, 
\ deinch bull, by 
| Marine Gunner 
John J. Andrews, 







The New .22 Savage 





N. R. A. Rille, Model 


Wd 


1919. 


Handiest Way 
Lo Get HINGE 


Packed in a Box—with Screws Included 


The advantage of this method of buyiug is that you 
have the right size and quantity of screws handy when 
you are ready to use them. 





Your dealer carries all the differ. 
ent sizes of Stanley Hinges packed 
a pair in a box with screws. 


Once you buy Stanley Hinges “pack- 
ed in a box” you will appreciate 
this modern way of handling goods. 






Look for the S. W. inside the Heart on the 
bo. label and be assured of quality products. 











Perhaps you would 
be interested in know- 
ing about Stanley Gar- 

age Hardware — booklet 
N.S.82 will give youinformation. 






















New York New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 





















Send in your renewal. Get ap a clab and get a reward. 





crop! 


When the call sounded through the 
American farmers responded to a 


redoubled energy on every farm, all 
contributed to a splendid record of 
support that the furrow-trenches at Pretty soon up drives the junk man 
home gave the fighting trenches at and off goes the plow, or rake or 
whatever it may be—a sad monument 
of neglect as it rattles disconsolately 
down the road in the junk man’s cart. 

Here are four suggestions for stop- 
away money like this? For the an- ping this waste in junking farm im- 
plements before their appointed per- 
a farming district. Look in the fence iod of usefulness has run its course: with heavy grease. 


the front. 


But still we have with us the hun- 
dred-million-dollar junk pile! Where 


swer, drive along almost any road in 
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ARE YOU TAKING CARE OF YOUR IMPLEMENTS? 


The Farmers’ Hundred-Million-Dollar Junk Pile—A Great National 
Waste, With Some Suggestions for Preventing It 


HUNDRED - million-dollar junk corners in the 


pile! Money enough rotting and there a harrow or hay-rake, perhaps 
rusting away in neglected imple- a mowing machine or a cultivator— 
ments on American farms to buy ma- scattered promiscuously wherever 
chinery to harvest the whole wheat 


for extra win-the-war efforts, neglected farm 


Bumper crops, new machinery, 


how are the farmers throwing 


fields—here a plow, 


they were last used. Observe the farm 

All this and more is the Amer- yards. Count in them the miscellan- 
farmers’ item in the country’s eous collections of implements lying 
profit and loss column. Accent lies uncovered, unpainted, and uncared 
on the loss. for. 
Consider what this 
implement lying in 
barnyard or fence corner means cold 
cash out of the farmer’s pocket. 


The farmer neglects his tools. Ina 
few years they go into the discard. 
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means. Every 

















ter every season’s use. 


2. Protect all bright metal 


NEGLECT IS SENDING THIS PLOW TO 
THE WOOD PARTS, LACK OF GREASE 
ERING FOR THE ENTIRE IMPLEMENT 


1. Paint every farm implement af- 
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60,000 Earlier Hudsons 
Foretold This Super-Six 


Qualities That Men Had Predicted Would Make 
‘It the Unrivalled Car Have Now Been Realized 


Everyone knows Hudson Super-Six history. 
It is written in the official records of some of 
the greatest endurance and speed tests known. 
It is told in nearly every locality by those who 
know how performance reveals quality. 

But its greatest fame lies in the apprecia- 
tion that thousands of owners hold for it. 

You have heard Hudson owners predict 
its ultimate achievements. They have praised 
their cars and yet always they have said that 
a greater Super-Six was inevitable. 


Hudson Evolution Came Naturally 


Let the reader review the past four years 
of motor history. The Super-Six was a distinct 
step ahead in motor designing. It added 72% 
to power without increased weight or compli- 
cations. 

Its principle was new. Vibration had been 
minimized. Performance had been increased. 

That first Super-Six revealed a development 
not possible to any other type. It foretold 
the Hudson we now offer. 


Each Year Marked Some Improvement 


New Hudson models are not mere changes 
in body design. Such attractiveness is not 
overlooked. The main effort has been to 
increase endurance, to free it from the faults 
common to all cars. 


(1086) Hudson Motor Car Company 




















Easier starting, more reliability of perform- 
ance, freedom from mechanical attention, a 
safer, more comfortable and more economical 
car has been the aim. 

Each added quality has been proved in a 
thousand ways. The speedway, road racing, 
mountain climbing, trans-continental tour- 
ing at express speed, did their part. Spectacu- 
lar records were established, but long after 
details of the world’s fastest mile for a stock 
chassis, or the double run from San Francisco 
to New York and return, had been forgotten 
by the public, Hudson engineers continued 
to profit by the lessons learned in those tests. 
Subsequent models showed the result. 

Such a car would have been impossible with- 
out that experience. Wedid not enter racing to 
win prizes but to learn how to build a better car. 


Sales Lead All Fine Cars 


Like the constant champion it proved to 
be on the race track, Hudson sales exceed 
those of any other fine car. 

More Hudsons are built now than ever 
before. A month’s output now is as great as 
was the first four month’s production of the 
first Super-Six. 

Sales demand, though has always been 
ahead of the supply. That shows how motor- 
dom regards the Super-Six. 

When will you make it your choice? 


Detroit, Michigan 




















THE JUNK PILE. LACK OF PAINT ON 
FOR THE METAL, AND LACK OF Coy- 
ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR THIS WASTE, 

3. Keep all implements under cover. 

4. Keep a supply of spare parts on 
hand and keep every implement in re- 
pair. 

There is a good reason for the 
bright and shiny coat of paint on ev- 
ery new farm implement. It is not 
there merely to dazzle the eye of the 
beholder. Nor is its purpose to add 
an esthetic touch to an otherwise 
drab landscape over which Farmer 
Plowman homeward plods his weary 
way. It is there because the manu- 
facturer knows that paint is the best 
preservation for his machinery. He 
knows, too, that if a coat or two of 
paint were applied every season to 
the once bright and shiny wooden 
parts, and if the metal parts were 
cleaned and greased at the same time, 
there would be a far more contented 
owner of the implement and a more 
satisfied dealer. 


To save a few dollars on a single 

















ROTTED AND SPLIT WOOD AND COR- 
RODED METAL PARTS OF THIS HAR- 
ROW ARE STRIKING EVIDENCE OF 
LACK OF CARE WHICH CUT SHORT 
ITS PERIOD OF USEFULNESS. 

plow, or harrow, or cultivator, may 
not seem a big return for the labor ot 
dragging home every implement and 
taking proper care of it. But the time 
to paint and care for every piece ol 
farm machinery on the place is dur- 
ing the weeks when outdoor work 1s 
slack—when the plowing and planting 
are done, or the crops are in. Any 
dealer in paints of standard quality 
can advise the farmer as to the grades 
of paint best suited for use on differ- 
ent kinds of farm implements. 

One of the large tractor manufac- 
turing companies thinks the subject 
of caring for farm implements 1s 5° 
important that they are directing part 
of their advertising toward making 
farmers see the dangers of neglect. 
Blue sky and a wire fence, they tell 
the farmers, is no adequate protection 
for any piece of machinery. They are 
right! 

“How will my taking better care of 
the few implements I have help the 
whole country any?” the farmer may 
ask. 


The answer is this: If every farmer 
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ROTECT YOUR BABY 
OM GERM LADEN FLIES 


One nasty, filthy fly can carry from 
one to three million -germs—summer 
complaint, infantile paralysis, typhoid, 
tuberculosis. Babies are most easily 
infected. Flies- are as dangerous 
around the baby as snakes. Keep the 
house free of flies and you'll keep sick- 
ness away. The modern way tw deal 
with them is a Hofstra. 


KILLS FLIES AND OTHER INSECTS 
WHOLESALE 

Not a poison. Absolutely harmless to 
humans or animals. But quick, certain 
death to flies, ants, roaches, chicken 
mites, garden bugs, fleas, mosquitoes, 
bed-bugs, ete. Bugs breathe 
through their skin pores. Hofstra 
by chemical action seals their 
pores and shuts off their air. 
Clean, inoffensive, simple and 
cheap. 

15e Loaded Metal Guns—25c, 50c, 

and $1 Packages 

Get a Hofstra gun from grocer or 
druggist. It will last for years. 
You refill it from Package Hofstra 
and save money. If your dealer 
hasn’t the genuine Hofstra, send 
150 direct; we'll mail gun postpaid. 


HOFSTRA MFG, CO, 
400 N, Cheyenne,Tulsa, Okla 














Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 
—b——— Jb p—— 
CATALOG FREE 

© KITSELMAN BROS. cept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 





























BOYS’ LIFE is the official maga- 
e of the Boy Scouts of America, 

published by the National Council 
f that organization, not as a com- 
ercial enterprise, but as an influ- 
ce for good among: all boys. 


; reading matter and illustrations are 
d with ¢g t re by an Editorial 
1 of ¢ inent men. Boys’ Life is de- 
l » t best inter s of every boy 

land, eve i le i pack full of 


tories for boys’ stories with plen- 
rent ur plenty of fur 

amping, Woodcraft, 
ysuting, Natural History, 
Hiking, Photography, Baseball, 





Handi- 
Nature 


mall, Gymnastics, Field Athletics, in 
every sport, recreation, and activity 
» is presented for your enter- 

i n 
I 3, here is an opportunity to learn 
hand of the things other boys all 
the country are doing, and at the 
ti ifford you diversion and en- 


iinment of the best kind. 


A full year’s subscription to BOYS’ 


LIFE will be given for a club of 
nly three subscriptions to THE 


FARMER. 


If you want a year’s subscrip- 
tion to BOYS’ LIFE—get busy— 
you can earn it in a hurry—so start 
now and do it. 


LOGRESSIVE 


Address 


Reward Department 


i 

















_ When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you 
as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
Guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 




























will do his share in taking care of his 
own farm implements; if he will clean 
and paint and protect them after ev- 
ery season’s use, he will be doing his 
part in one of the biggest tasks the 
farmer can do for the country. 


He will redeem the hundred-million- 
dollar junk pile; he will help put 
thousands of dollars into the farmers’ 
pockets—money that is thrown away 
in the shape of discarded, dilapidated, 
useless tools that should be at work; 
he will help save hundreds of years of 
farm implement life for the country’s 
use every season. 

There is another effect that many 
farmers overlook—the impression it 
gives others to see a farm dotted with 
implements in varying stages of dilap- 
idation. Every worth-while farmer 
takes a real pride in his farm, the 
neatness in his buildings, his prompt- 
ness in planting, diligence in cultivat- 


ing, and success in harvesting big 
crops. Nothing so bespeaks the shift- 
less owner as neglected machinery, 


unpainted buildings, inadequate hous- 
ing for his tools. Nothing creates so 
easily the impression of prosperity as 

















THE WOOD IN THIS NEGLECTED CART 
WHEEL IS SEEN AT CLQSE RANGE TO 
BE CHECKING, CRACKING AND WARP- 
ING AWAY FROM METAL TIRE. 
THE TIRE ITSELF RUSTED AND 
CORRODED. PAINT AND PROTECTION 
WOULD HAVE PREVENTD THIS. 

buildings well painted and in repair, 

and farm implements likewise painted 
and in good working order. 

The Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of the Iowa State College esti- 
mates that the owner of a 160-acre 
farm loses at least $50 a year by not 
providing a machine shed for his im- 
plements, even though money to build 
it must be borrowed at 6 per cent in- 
terest. These figures are based on a 
twenty-year period and include first 
cost, repairs and interest. But they 
do not include loss of time. How 
many farmers can afford to pay at 
that rate for neglect? 

Perhaps a hundred million dollars a 
year seems a high figure for loss in 
farm implements. Stop a moment and 
consider the values compiled not long 
by a large tractor company. 
There are 6,361,113 farms in the Unit 


ago 


ed States, not including Alaska or 
territorial possessions. The number 
in each state ranges from 2689 in 


Nevada, and 5292 in Rhode Island to 
417,770 in Texas. Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 


tucky, Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, all 


have more than 200,000 farms. 


It may be hard to picture so many 
farms, but it is even harder to realize 
the investment in implements on 
these farms. American farmers own 
$651,657,433 worth of implements. 
These are in actual use. That figure 
is hard to comprehend, but it is easy 
to see how, with an investment like 
that, even the slightest neglect runs 
up into hundreds of thousands of dol- 


lars 


of needless waste. 
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The City 
Conveniences That Hold 
Families Together 


— humblest city homes are well-lighted and have 
gas for cooking. You have earned the right to these 
You certainly ought to have them for 














conveniences. 
your family. 


Up-to-date homes like this one have the things that 
make life worth-while. The Colt Lighting and Cooking 
Plant stands in the corner of the cellar, cow-barn, or 
outhouse. agg no more room than a couple of | 





apple barrels. Lights the house and barns. Does the 
cooking, too. No other lighting plant does that. Nothing 
‘to get out of order. No skill or experience required 
to operate — it’s automatic. In over 250,000 country 
homes the 


Carbide Lighting OLT.. Cooking Plant 


TRADE 


MARK 
is preferred to all other systems. Is by far the most efficient and 
economical, As far as light goes, none can compare with it. Write 


us for names and addresses of neighbors who have used them for 
years and can tell you all about them. 





J. B. COLT COMPANY, 288 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City w | 
UOUAAUUAVENOGSUU40Q000000Q0UC0GUESTEEEEQQOQOQOGUUSLESEEOOQOQUOUOGGOUCUOUTEOEEOCOUEOOGOOOAOOOOSEREOSOSOSQODS SSO GEEE ELLE 00 OS SCORER 


*‘Build Your Fences Once in a Lifetime’’ 


CREOLIGNUM FENCE POSTS 


LAST 20 TO 40 YEARS 


Outlive Every Other Kind of Post 
QOUTLIVE every other kind ie 

of post. Uniform in size. ———————— 
Made of select yellow pine, 
sawn square, and 


Creosoted Under 
Hydraulic Pressure 
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Creolignum Fence Posts 

—the standard timber preservative method of the world. Farmers, 
poultrymen and livestock raisers find Creolignum Fence Posts good 
investments as they give the best kind of service and last almost 
indefinitely. 

Sixes: 3x4, 4x6, 5x5. 
3x4 braces, 12, 14 and 16 foot lengths. 
Write for our FENCE Post BULLETIN. Send quantity needed 
in each size and length and get our delivered prices. Very low 
prices in assorted carload lots of approximately 1200 posts. 


Big profits to dealers for exclusive town 
or county agencies. WRITE TODAY. ; 


Length, 6 and 7 feet; other lengths to order. 
In assorted carload lots. 












BAe WOOD BLOCK FLOORING @ CREOSOTED WOOD PROOIICTS 


SOUTHERN WwooD PRESERVING C0., perp ATLANTA, GA, 


ALSPOLA0E0Q0UQEQUUU NUOEELEEGLAYOCUUECCUUUREREQOOUOOOOENVENONOOOOOMOGOOQOSUTEO EC EUOUGNOOQQOQOUOUUUUUTEEEQEUOOQGQOGOOOOOOGGOEREEOOAO OOOO AOU ai 


WANTED! 22%ts Slo Penorcencine Parone 


AGENTS 
Write / coday for our money making offer. 


TRAE - ame 











The Progressive Farmer wants a focal agent at 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South, 








ern community. 





Let's have.a pure-bred boar in every South- | 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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FISH PONDS FOR SOUTHERN FARMERS 


How the Southern Farmer May Easily Grow His Own Fish Supply 
—How to Make the Ponds and Stock Them With the Right Kind 


of Fish 


By GLEN C. LEACH, United States Bureau of Fisheries 


HE raising of fish in farm ponds 
| in the United States has in the 
past few years become wide- 
spread, and many progressive agri- 
culturists and stock raisers are now 
devoting a portion of their time to 
such work. This field offers room for 
great expansion, as in many instances 
the productivity of farms may be 
materially increased by the provision 
of one or two fish ponds. As in agri- 
culture, the success of pond fish cul- 
ture is largely dependent upon the 
plan and scope of the work and the 
time devoted to its prosecution; but 
even if only enough fish are produced 
to supply the home table, the result 
is valuable in adding to the food sup- 
ply of the country and giving variety 
to the diet of the rural population. 


In almost every locality there are 
ravines, marshy meadows, swamps, or 
other natural locations where rainfall 
or water from a neighboring stream 
might be confined by the erection of 
a dike, at a merely nominal expendi- 


ture of time and money, and the pond 
or ponds thus formed utilized to good 
advantage in fish-cultural work. 


Locating the Pond 


HE basic principles on which pond 

fish culture are founded are similar 
in character to those which obtain in 
the raising of farm animals. The 
material returns are of course largely 
dependent upon the facilities at hand. 
The quantity and quality of the water 
supply, the extent of pond area de- 
voted to the work, and the amount 
of attention given to it all have an 
important bearing upon the results. 
One could not reasonably expect a 
large measure of success where the 
fish are confined to one large pond, 
with a limited water supply and prac- 
tically no means for controlling the 
amount drawn off. 

Ponds so situated as to receive a 
constant water supply from an adja- 
cent stream offer the best induce- 
ments for fish culture, and under 


such conditions the prosecution of 
the work on an elaborate scale might 
profitably be considered. 

In locating a pond it is an ad- 
vantage to have it open on all sides 
to,the sun’s rays, thus benefiting the 
fish and promoting the development 
and growth of natural fish food, such 
as plants, worms, and insects; but if 
there is a grove of trees on the 
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er debris from the trees cannot drop 
into the water, it will serve to break 
the force of heavy storms from that 
quarter, and should be allowed to re- 
main. If the location is a ravine, side 
ditches must be excavated to prevent 
the flooding of the pond, or, if this is 
not possible, a substantial spillway of 
cement, stone, or lumber must be pro- 
vided, to carry off surplus water with- 
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north or northwest side, at a suffi- 
cient distance so that leaves and oth- 
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Popular 
Tractor 





‘at a Popular Price 


HIS 12-25 H. P. is one of the most popular of the six sizes of Avery 
Thousands have been sold and they are being successfully 


used in every state in the Union. 
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Avery duplex gasifier ¢ 8 kerosene 
or distillate into gas and burns it all. 





Avery adj bi kshaft box can 
be adjusted with an ordinary socket 
wrench, 
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Avery renewable inner 
cylinder wali icts you 
make your motor new 
again — saves expense 
of buying complete 
gew cylinders. 
















Motor Farmin 
and Road Building Machinery 


It is a real ‘‘three-plow’’ one-man outfit 
and is selling at a popular price—so low 
that azy farmer can afford to own one. 


Pulls three plows, and four under favorable 
conditions, 


With it you can do all your spring and fall 
plowing on time. You can prepare your 
seed bed and get crops started early. You 
can supply your own belt power for thresh- 
ing, silo filling, feed grinding, wood saw- 
ing, and the many other similar jobs about 
the farm. You can use this tractor profit- 
ably every month of the year. 


Standardized Design— 
the World’s Farm Power 


The AVERY is the correct type of tractor or farm- 
ers would not be using them in every state in the 
Union and 63 Foreign Countries. This 12-25 Avery 


AVERY COMPANY, 2539 Iowa Street, Peoria, Illinois 


Branch Houses: Madison, Fargo, Omaha, Minneapolis, Grand Forks, Sioux Fells, 
Aberdeen, Billings, Lincoln, Des Moines, Indianapolis, Columbus, Kansas City, Wichita 


Jobbers: AVERY COMPANY OF TEXAS; Dallas, Amarillo and Beaumont, Texas 
Also Other Principal Machinery Centers 


VERY 


&, Threshiné 


is no doubt your stze—the popular size that we have 
been advertising and selling for years—built with the 
design that has made Avery Tractors the World’s 
Farm Power. 


It has a2? the Avery features, such as the famous 
“Draft-Horse” Motor and “Direct-Drive’ Trans- 
mission; the Duplex Gasifier which turns kerosene 
or distillate into gas and durnsita/l; the two-bear- 
ing, practically unbreakable crankshaft with adjust- 
able boxes; the Renewable Inner Cylinder Wall; 
Valves-in-Head and many other features. 


There’s a Size Avery Tractor 
for Every Size Farm 


This 12-25 Avery is just one of the six sizes of Avery 
Tractors with all these exclusive features. Other 
sizes are 8-16, 14-28, 18-36, 25-50 and 40-80 H. P. We 
also make a special 5-10 H. P. Avery Tractor and 
the Avery Motor Cultivator and have a size Avery 
Thresher and Plow for every size Avery Tractor. 
Write for the Avery Catalog and Interesting Tractor 
Hitch Book—explains how to motorize your farm 
work. See sample machines at your nearest Avery 
Dealer. Address 
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There Is 
a Size Avery a 

TractorforEvery €4 
Size Farm. ; 







Six Sizes—the 
Same Design 
Standardized. s 











Cc. R, ALWOOD, CONCORDIA PARISH, LA, 


out injury to the embankment. Al- 
most any kind of a bottom can be 
used, provided it will support a lux- 
uriant growth of aquatic vegetation. 


A site at some distance from the 
stream forming the source of supply 
to the proposed pond, and so situated 
that the water may be diverted by 
means of a low dam across the stream 
and introduced into the pond through 
a ditch, is probably the most satisfac- 
tory, as such an arrangement insures 
safety from floods during the times 
when the stream is high. 

In case it is necessary to build the 
pond in the stream, by the damming 
of the main channel, safety requires 
the construction of a spillway. It is 
sometimes possible to divert the water 
of the main stream through flood- 
gates and into cross channels. All 
such possibilities should be well con- 
sidered before taking up the con- 
struction. If the topography of the 
land will permit, it will be advisable 
to locate the pond in a broad flat 
valley at one side of the main stream. 
Its upper end may-be shallow but the 
lower and deeper portion should be 
so arranged that the water can be 
drawn off at will. If desired, the over- 
flow from one pond may be utilized 
as a supply for a series of ponds. 


The Water Supply 

HE quantity of water required will 

depend upon the pond area pro- 
posed and the probable waste through 
seepage and evaporation. Enough 
should be provided to keep the pond 
at a constant level without creating 
much current, but with a sufficient 
movement to carry off foreign matter 
that would be liable to pollute the 
water in summer. A variation of sev- 
eral inches in the water level will do 
no harm in a pond four or five acres 
in area and several feet deep, pro- 
vided it is a gradual increase or de- 
crease. 

Lakes or streams of limestone or- 
igin form the best possible source of 
supply, as the lime in the water in- 
sures a good growth of aquatic vege- 
tation, which produces much small 
animal life. Rain water is good, but 
if rainfall is to be the only source of 
supply, the pond will have to be mod- 
eled along slightly differert lines, so 
as to prevent soil from fields washing 
in. Water that is stale or stagnant 
should not be used, nor should the 
supply be taken from forests if it 
shows any discoloration, as this in- 


dicates the presence of tannic acid. 
If taken from a small stream the 
supply should be diverted through a 
ditch, with a gate at its mouth to 


regulate the flow, but if a spring is to 
be the source of supply provision 
must be made for warming the water 
by first passing it through a large 
pond and using only enough in the 
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Saturday, 


Direct from Factory to You 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 


LOW PRICES 


Don’t wait if you need an engine 
for any purpose. NOW is the time to buy. 
Life Guarantee Against Defects 
Big surplus horse-powcr. Above price in- 
cludes engine complcte on skids, ready to 

operate when youget it. Scfe delivery guaran- 


teed. Lmmediate factory shinment. Vrite or wire 
for big, new catalog of the8e wonderful engines, 


| Witte Encine VWorks (|F 
2351 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CIT7, MO. I 
235! Empire Bldg. PITTSBUxGH, PA. 


Ditch Béfore 
Winter Rains 
aS ¥ 


Protect your soil 
and your next 
year crop profits 
® against injury 
wy by excessive water 
standing on land all 
© winter. Can work land ear. 
—@ licr in spring. Add 2 to 3 weeks to grow- 
ing season. farm terracing now, 
. 








AM THE 
steel, " Road Grader 
adjustable, reversible; no wheels, levers or cogs to 
get out of fix, Cuts new farm ditches or cleans old 
ones to 4 feet deep; builds farm terraces, dykes and 
levees; grades roads. Does the work of 100 men, 
Every farm needs one, Send your name for 

Free Book and Special Introductory Offer. 


Owensboro Ditchcr & 
Grader Company, inc. 
Box 531 Owensboro, Ky. 














eens Hogs Retains 
Yon save feed, keep your hogs healthier, produce 
more pork at lower costs when you use a 


ROBBINS AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


Prevents storms damaging feed. Keeps out dust 
and disease germs. Big capacity makes it seldom 
necessary to refill. The hogs balance theirown 
rations perfectly and grow fast. brite Sor the folder 
that tells you how to make more money raising hogs. 
THE TENNESSEE LUMBEB & COAL COMPANY 
1320 Uniom Trust Building Cinelnnati, Ohio 











Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


“THE FRUIT JAR OF THE FIELD” 
Seo for Catalog No. 24 
Iicfore You uy a Silo, 


W. S. DICKEY CLAY 
MFG. CO., 


Gontineeces, Tenn 
i. Kansas Clty, Mo. 
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Gusranhes. 
erin an gets 2 
TTAWA MFG. CO. 


1051 King St., Ottawa, Kans. 























Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
tolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere | 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. OO 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


LESPEDEZA, (Japan Clover) AND 


SWEET CLOVER SEED SAVER 


Save your aes while cutting, 
you have 1 acre it will pay ee 
can be attached in five min- \. 
ee 
Shipment 


ules. wo wee to drill, two 
PERFECTION MFC. COMPANY, MONNOUTH. ILLINOIS 
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| the dike. 








fish pond to maintain its level. This 

| is desirable even in raising trout and 
cold water species sinée it affords 
better aeration to the water. 


If located at some distance from 
the stream, the pond may be pro- 
tected from floods by diking, by the 
use of storm channels excavated 
W I long its sides, or by means of pro- 
perly constructed spillways and over- 
flows. 

Building the Pond 


S A rule ponds requiring only 
small embankments are _ best 
adapted to the culture of fish. An 


ideal location for a pond is a flat val- 


high enough to prevent serious over- 
flows from surrounding fields. If pos- 
sible it should be so constructed that 
the water may be drawn off and re- 
plenished at will, in order to facili- 
tate the removal of the fish, which 
otherwise must be captured with 
seines at certain seasons of the year, 
preferably in the early spring or late 
fall. An existing pond may often be 
improved by constructing sluiceways 
or drainage ditches ahd providing 
them with control gates. 

Ponds built in gravel or sandy soil 
must have a covering of clay, to pre- 
vent excessive water seepage, and 
over the clay there should be a top 
dressing of soil for the growth of 
aquatic vegetation. Shallow ponds 
are more desirable than deep ones, 
because the development of insect 
larvae and other small animal life, 
which constitute an important factor 
in the natural food supply of the fish, 
depends largely upon the extent of 
the bottom. Moreover, the water of 
deep ponds is liable not to attain the 
desired temperature, either for the 
production of insect life or for a sat- 
isfactory growth of aquatic vegeta- 
tion. However, the ponds must be 
deep enough to prevent injury to the 
fish through freezing; that is, if they 
are to be used both as spawning and 
as winter ponds. The greatest depth 
of a pond should be in the vicinity of 
In regions where the water 
rarely, if ever, reaches the freezing 
point, an extreme depth of three and 
one half feet for a pond two acres or 
less in area is sufficient, but in colder 
climates it should be from three to 
four feet deeper. Ordinarily larger 
ponds must be deeper than that, 
though the topography of the land 
has much to do with the general ar- 





| rangement of a pond. 


Commencing at its deepest part, a 
pond bottom of the extent specified 
should have a gradual slope upward 
toward the opposite end, the water 
in the upper half of the pond to be 
nowhere over two feet deep and run- 
ning to a feather-edge at the banks. 
To provide a resting place for the 
fish during the winter months, an ex- 
cavation from 59 to 100 feet long and 
20 to 25 feet wide is made at the base 
of the dam on the inside, and lined 
with lumber, stone or ceinent, so that 
it may be easily cleaned of silt or 
mud. The depth of the excavation, or 
kettle, as it is called, runs from 18 
inches at its upper end to 24 inches 
at its lower end. Its actual length 
and breadth will, of course, be gov- 
erned by the number of fish to be ac- 
commodated, it being understood that 
the above dimensions are applicable 
to a pond of not over two acres. 

The end of the kettle nearest the 
embankment connected with a 
drain box, whose base is placed on a 
level with the bottom of the kett! 


is 


tle, 
with its top extending at least two 


feet above the water level. At the 
junction between the kettle and the 
box the sides should be protected 


from sliding by means of riprap, lum- 
ber, or cement. The overflow water 
is carried through the dike from the 
drain box by "tile piping, the bottom 
of the pipe being slightly lower than 
the floor of the box, and its joints be- 
in¢ cemented where they occur with- 
in the embankment. 


(Concluded on page 17, column 2) 


ley with a gentle fall, its sides being | 
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DELICIOUS and REFRESHING 





the test of Coca- 
The flavor is the 


The taste is 
Cola quality. 
quality itself. 





Nobody has ever been able to 
successfully imitate it, because 
its quality is indelibly registered 
in the taste of the American 
public. 





Demand tke genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE Coca-CoLa Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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now busy laying eggs, 
yet millions of hungry 
people wish there were 
more eggs. 

Thousands of people are looking for pure- 
bred stock and eggs with which to start a 
flock at home. 

The best way—the cheapest way—to sell 
your surplus—is through advertising in 


The Progressive Farmer 


FACTORY PRICES ON FENCE 


THE NEVER-SLIP KNOT construction, prevents 
slipping, seczing and requires less posts. It is 
saving farmer’s money. Write at once for Free 
Catalog showing complete line of fences, barb wire 
an d gates. STAPLES FREE with all orders of 
200 rods or more of our NEVER-SLIP fence. 32 
years’ reputation for fair dealing your guarantee 
of satisfaction, 


East Birmingham Iron Roofing Co., 
Dept. 149 Birmingham, Ala. 























BOOKS FOR OUR BOYS 


Our younger readers from nine to ninety will enjoy these books. 
Here are two books whose value have been preven by their wide 


popularity. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS 


, D. P. Thompson, is a story of the early settlement of Vermont, 
while it is an intensely gripping story, full of excitement, it has the 
further feature of being historically true, and is written by a man 
who thoroughly understands his subject. 


TALES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 


3y the master detective story writer, A. Conan Doyle, is a book of the 
adventures and undertakings of Sherlock Holmes, the famous de- 
tective character familiar to everyone. 
Both Books Will Be Sent Postage Paid to Any Reader 
Sending Us a Club of Only Two Yearly Subscripions. 
Don’t miss this treat—Both books are great and a little spare time 
will earn them. 
Get Busy Quick and They Will Soon Be Yours. 
Send your subscription orders addressed to Reward Department 


in arose ee 

















LOCAL 


WANT E D! AGENTS 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 








every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. Wriie ] today for our money making olfer. 
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HOG FEEDING UP-TO-DATE 


Some Facts Brought Out by Prof. Ev- 
vard, of lowa, at the Recent Ala- 
bama Farmers’ Short Course 


MONG the messages delivered 
A« the farmers during the recent 

summer school at Auburn, none 
was of more interest to hog-raisers 
than the one brought by Prof. J. M. 


Evvard. This swine specialist is Pro- 
fessor of Swine Husbandry in the 
Agricultural College of lowa. He has 


had much to do with the perfecting 
and bringing into use of the self- 
feeder. 


Amount of Tankage Required Varies 
With Age of Pigs 

E BROUGHT out the fact that 

when hogs are supplied with corn 
and tankage in separate compart- 
ments or self-feeders, they regulate 
the proportion of tankage consumed 
according to their bodily needs and 
about as follows: 

For each bushel of corn eaten there 
is consumed daily 


by a 30-pound pig—10 to 12 lbs. of tankage, 
by a 200-pound hog—about 5 Ibs, of tankage, 
and by a 300-lb, hog—only % Ib. of tankage. 


formerly 


Whereas all proteins were 


classed as of about equal value, re- 
cent experiments show that they dif- 
fer in their properties. For example, 
the protein in corn is not as favorable 
for supporting life as when supple- 
mented by the particular proteins 


found in green forage plants. 
Ash or Mineral Elements 


HE speaker laid great stress on the 

importance of mineral elements in 
the diet of the hog, and called atten- 
tion to their frequent deficiency, es- 
pecially as regards common salt and 
lime in most grains and pasture 
plants. Hence the need for keeping 
constantly at hand in the hog lots a 
box containing a mixture of common 
salt, lime, bone meal (as one means of 
supplying phosphorus), and for older 
pigs, also charcoal. As showing the 
wonderful effects sometimes resulting 
from the addition of even a little of 
some mineral that may be furnished 
in insufficient quantity by the feed, 
Prof. Evvard mentioned the occasion- 
al occurence of litters of hairless pigs 
with big necks, and the prompt dis- 
appearance of this trouble when the 
sows were fed, for two months before 


farrowing, potassium iodide in doses 


ot “% ounce 
Vitamines Discussed 


pisct SSION of 


vitamines ot rowth 


the little-known 
principles i 
always of interest to the student of 
nutrition, and should be increasingly 
helpful to practical feeders. 

In the list of feeds thus far found to 
contain the one known as “fat-solu- 
ble A,” are yellow butter, yellow car- 
rots, alfalfa leaves, tankage, the germ 
of the corn grain, and (welcome news 
to us of the South) peanuts and sweet 
potatoes. Rice and its by-products 
were especially pointed out as defi- 
cient in this growth accessary. 

The vitamine known as “water so- 
luble B,’ because of its solubility in 
water, may be lost if feed is soaked 
and the resulting water not consumed 
by animals. This important, but lit- 
tle known, substance is found in 
grains and pasture grasses, but the 
supply may not be sufficient to main- 
tain a sow in heath, while nursing a 
large litter. To the gradual exhaust- 
icn of this material from her own 
body without adequate replacement 
from her ration is attributed some of 
the cases in which a nursing sow be- 
comes paralyzed in the hindquarters. 
This condition the lecturer claimed 
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Minutes Count When The Grain Is Ready To Cut 


VERY farmer knows that Harvest time, 
when the crops of a season’s labor must 
be gathered, demands prompt action. Min- 


utes count. 


Any tractor-engine trouble means costly de- 
lays to him, idle hands and grain lost which 
might be turned into dollars. 

The hot, dependable sparks delivered by the K-W High- 


Tension Magneto, insure constant no-trouble ignition, 
guaranteeing service from the tractor 24 hours a day if 


necessary. 


The K-W High-Tension Magneto is of the simple induc- 
There are no troublesome commu- 
tators and brushes, revolving wires or collector rings, no 


High Tensio 
GNETOS 


tor type construction. 


wards. 


moving wires or sliding contacts. 
K-W Magneto are permanent and stationary. 

The K-W Magneto is equipped with an Impulse Starter, 
insuring instant starting of the engine, no loss of time in 
beginning the day’s work—no interrupted service after- 


All connections on the 


Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, the tractor that is K-W 
equipped can be depended upon under all weather and 
working conditions to develop the maximum power out of 


every drop of fuel used, regardless of the kind or how 


low the grade. 


(THE! 


2807 Chester Av. 





K-W Magnetos were built for tractors and their reputation for 
reliability has been proved in tractor service. 
Write for literature and list of K-W equipped tractors. 


IGNITION C2 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 





n Fire Any Kind ry Fuet 
‘and Get Maximum Power 
Out of Every Drop Used 
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to be curable by a diet including aj. 
falfa or tankage. 

Likewise, the addition of tankage 
was said have effective in 
preventing in young sows some types 
of abortion. This approaching abor- 
tion, the lecturer claimed to be able 
to forecast by noting the tendency of 
the affected sow to favor one of her 
hind feet. 


to been 


Tankage fed to hogs on clover pas. 
ture resulted in preventing the habit 
of rooting, probably because the 
tankage supplied the mineral matter 
and nitrogen found in insects for 
which the hogs were rooting. Like- 
wise the writer told of an instance 
where hogs on blue-grass pasture 
were found to be in the habit of chas- 
ing crickets, with consequent over- 
exercise. This was corrected by the 
addition of tankage to the ration. 


Soaking and Slopping 
GOAnING of oats and barley, both 


of which contain too much crude 
fibre for the best good of the hog, 
was recommended. However, the 
soaking of corn was recommended 
but only for big hogs late in the fat- 
tening period. Prof. Evvard inter- 
preted the results of most experi- 
ments as showing a larger gain from 
corn fed on the cob without soaking 
than from corn ground or otherwise 
prepared. 

Feed given in the form of slop was 
stated to increase the evaporation 
from the hog’s skin, and to result in 
a tendency for nature to thin the coat 
of hair in hot Weather, as a means of 
increasing this desirable cooling ef- 
fect, and in winter of thickening the 
coat of hair, as a proteetion against 
excessive cooling through evapora- 
tion of water from the skin. 


The lecturer scored the mud wallow 


as resulting, as soon as the mud dried, 
in encasing the hog in an earthen 
blanket which tends to retain the 


heat. Hence the superiority over mud 
of a shaded wallow of moist sand or 
of water. J. F. DUGGAR. 





United States Department of Agri- 
culture Will Investigate 


“Soft Pork” 


‘THE problem of soft pork is one of 
the most important now confront- 
ing the hog growers of the United 
States. That a more definite knowl- 
edge of this question might be avail- 
able Congress has _ appropriated 
$20,000 to be used by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
a study of this question. It is the in- 
tention of the department to make a 
study regarding the effect of feeding 
both peanuts and soy beans to hogs. 
Possibility of hardening hogs fed on 
these feeds will be looked into to de- 
termine the maximum amount that 
may be fed in conjunction with othér 
feeds and still produce hard pork. 


[ CLAIMED SALES DATES. | 


DUROCS 








J. B. Farmer, Culleoka, Tenn., Aug. 26. 

Ww. C. Keen & Sons, Columbia, Tenn., Aus. 
on 

Duroc Hog Farm, G. G. Palmer, Cartefs- 
ville, S. C., September 2, 

Highland Oaks Farm, Pierce, Fla., Sept. 5. 

JERSEYS 

Dunaway & Lambert, Orrville, A!4., Sep- 
tember 10, 

C, Kirkpatrick, Orrville, Ala., Sept. 11. 


Ss. C. Appleby, Pulaski, Tenn., Oct. 25. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
FE. L. Hampton, Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 29 


Tennessee Beef Breeders’ Angus Sale Nash- 
Ville, October 30. 
HwREFORDS 

B. B. Gillespie’s Sale at Memphis, Ten. 
tober 28 
I e Beef Breeders’ Herefora Sale at 
shville, October 31, 

POLAND-CHINAS 


Herlong Farms, Micanopy, Fla., Sept. 16 
Parker Thompson, Goshen, Ala., D¢ 9. 
Marks & Davis, Buntyn, Tenn, Dec. %. 
Roscoe Cripe, Montgomery, Ala., D¢ 10. 


»bhorhoot 
If you would have a better neig orhoot 
< together along & 


and get neighbors to work aloni . 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Coéperat 
aad Double Profits.” 
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With the 


Frick Tractor 


A light, easy-running Kerosene 
Tractor for general farm work. Is 
sturdy and has plenty of 
Made and sold by Frick 
Company, manufacturers of sub- 
stantial Farm Power Machinery 
since 1853. Frick Tractors can be 
seen at Akron, O., and Harrisburg, 
Pa. Write for price and further 
information. Dealers Wanted. 


Immediate Deliveries. 


FRICK COMPANY, Inc., 


343 West Main St., 


Pennsylvania. 


small, 
power. 


Waynesboro, 


















PREMO 
Film Packs 
Developed 25c. 


Mail us your exposed Film Pack. We 
devclop twelve exposures, sizes 4x 5 or 
3% x 5% and smaller, for 25c. Prints on 
Velox Paper at reasonable prices if de- 
sired, The best grade of work. 

STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY 

(Eastman Kodak Company) 
125 Baronne St., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


















With this 


Cuts a mile of ditch a day, 
V-shaped, wide or narrow, to a 
depth of 4 fect. Builds terraces 
and levees, fills up old ditches 

and gullies. Sent you on 

TEN DAYS’ TRIAL 

Does the work of a hun- 
dred men. Lightest draft, 
all steel, Reversible. 


Simplex Farm Ditcher Co., Inc. 
Box 59 Owensboro, Kentucky 


AY: miuyolex 
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; ‘ust write and get ‘4 

Book. io tne ig money ¢ 

Ree e 

ou can save this year by x 

buying BROWN FENCES al 

actory— 

Competition can’t touch them. 125,000,000 

rods sold proves BROWN FENCE satisfies. 

50 styles. Heavily Galvanized — rust-resisting. 
ple at and book FREE, pos 


(2) , rm. to te itpaid. 
THE BROWN FEHCE & WIRE CO., Dept, 187, CLEVELAND, Q, 


HOW 10 SPELL 


AND PRONOUNCE 
25,000 WORDS 


FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED 
AND MISPRONOUNCED 


Nothing conveys the impression of slipshod mental 
Processes so much as the misspelling and mispro- 
houncing of words. No one can afford to allow 
these errors to creep in and ruin the effect of 
what he has to say. Every one who wants to be 
sure of the spelling and pronunciation of ths 
words he uses, will welcome this unique and 
bractical new book— 


A Desk Book of 25,000 Words 
Frequently Mispronounced 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D. This 
Volume contains, in instantly accessible, alphabeti- 
cal form, a selection of the words about whose 
Spelling or pronunciation you are ever likely to be 
in doubt. Whenever you meet a tricky spelling or 
doubtful pronunciation, this book will set you 
right. Or, if you will glance through the volume 
for five minutes a day you will become a “‘gooc 
Speller’’ in a surprisingly short time. This book 
is very different from an ordinary dictionary—it 
Specializes in spelling and pronouncing the every- 
day English words that all of us use; foreign terms, 
and proper names of all kinds. It must prove of 
immense value to the average ‘‘poor speller,’’ and 
mis-pronouncer’’ ; every speaker, letter-writer, 
Salesman, conversationalist, and everyone else who 
‘ims to speak and write with accurate English. 











it is quite the 
Litt. 


“So far as my experience goes, 
peat heck of its kind.’”"—Brander Matthews, 
a uD, 


Almost 1,000 pages, cloth bound, thin paper. 
Price, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87. With thumb- 
notch index, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 

A three-year subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and a copy of ‘“‘How to Spell” both for 

$3, Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Raleigh. Birmingham. Memphis. Dallas. 


Address nearest office. 

















natural food for the smaller fish. 


| thrive 
in the ordinary mud bottom ponds, | 


spawn during the late fall and early | 
| winter. 








Fish Ponds for Southern Farms 


ed 


(Concluded from page 15, column 2) 


For a pond from one to two acres 
in area, discharging from 100 to 300 
gallons per minute, the outlet box 
should be 18 inches square inside, with 
three of its sides water-tight, and its 
entire front side fitted with a screen 
arranged to work between cleats. 
From six to twelve inches back of the 
screen, and similarly held. is a series 
of dam boards, of tw6-inch lumber in 
six or eight inch widths, with smooth 
edges, so that when placed one above 
another they will be water-tight. Two 
three-fourth inch holes of about the 
same depth are inserted in one side 
of each board, to facilitate its re- 
moval from the box. The lowest dam 
board rests on a smooth foundation, 
making it water-tight, and it is fol- 
lowed by a. sufficient number of 
boards to bring the top one flush with 
the surface of the water. 


The material used for the pond em- 
bankment may consist of earth, clay, 
sand or rock, depending upon the 
material at hand or available. Stumps 
or logs should not be used owing to 
their liability to rapid The 
work of construction should proceed 
simultaneously over the entire pond 
area rather than in sections, and the 
earth should be packed as closely as 


decay. 


possible. Before starting to build the 
embankment remove the and 
make an excavation about one foot in 
depth the full width of it to give a 
firm footing, and tlforoughly tamp 
the embankment while its construct- 
ion is in progress. After it has been 
completed and the earth has settled, 
a sod covering may be placed over 
the sides and top, or, if this is not 
practicable, the soil may be sowed to 
some quick-growing root crop, such 
as rye, clover, or alfalfa, and the in- 
side of the slope rip-rapped to pre- 
vent the washing of the bank by 
wave action. 
Care of Fish in Ponds 

ITTLE care is required where the 

fish are confined in a pond of suit- 
able size. The largest fish should be 
removed from time to time for table 
use or sent to the market. This will 
restrict reproduction and make more 


sod 


will 
found 


bass and sunfish 
most conditions 


rock 
under 


Bass, 


but trout require clear, cool water 
and gravelly, sandy bottoms and a 
strong current of water. 


The best species to introduce for 
ponds having a summer temperature 


higher than 65 degrees Fahrenheit, 
are btack bass, crappie, rock hass. 
Catfish and carp do well in ponds 


having a very siuggish flow and for 
those located in somewhat swampy | 
areas. The last named, species are | 
not as desirable for table use during 
the summer months as late in the fall 
when the water is cool. For cold, 
spring-fed ponds with a temperature 
below 65 degrees both rainbow and 
brook trout are. preferable. They 


Warm-water species require very 
little care, since they build nests and 
deposit their eggs and care for them 
until the young are hatched. They 
usually spawn during the spring. 
Adult bass are of cannibalistic nature 
and consume their young if there is 
no further natural food; therefore, 
great care should be exercised in 
placing bass in ponds less than two 
acres in area. The matter of food is | 
of vital importance with all species, 
and ponds that are overstocked can- 
not be expected to give good results. 
The necessity for having a pond well 
supplied with aquatic plants in high- | 
ly important, since these plants pro- 
duce small animal life which sup- 
ports larger forms of animal life, 
which in turn supply the fish with 
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Farm Managers 


and 


Farm Workers 
find 
Finck’s 


**Detroit-Special’’ 

















One-Piece 
Combination Suits 





The most practical all 
season work garment 


Cool in Summer 
Warm in Winter 
Can wear as much or little 

clothing as desired. 
Cut full for comfort and fit. 


Complete protection from 
dust and chafe. 


Made of best material and work- 
manship for extra long wear 


Khaki, Blue, Whitc 
or Blue Stripes 


If your dealer cannot supply you, mail this coupon with your name 
and dealer's for illustrative catalog. 


W. M. FINCK & COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Look For This Ticket 


Dealer’s Name 





Dealer’s Address 





My Neme 








My Address 





Size 























—we 


With a Money-Saving 
Guarantee 


We will replace, free of 
charge, f.o.b. factory or branch 
house, on receipt of broken 
parts, any Moline Chilled 
Moldboard, or Moline Malle- 
able Frog, broken in actual 
ficid use. 


We can do this because Moline 
Moldboards have a soft, tough, 
greyback, which resists shocks and 
strains, yet the face of the Mold- 
board is glass hard and takés a high 
; polish. No other chilled plows have 
such a guarantee. : 














You know this guarantee will eave 
ou money—insist on getting | 
Detter guaranteed Moline Chill 


ows. 
See your Moline Dealer ° 
os wile us for full “Ag Moline Plow Co. 
information. > 


Moline, Ill. 
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FINAL NOTICE 


Your last chance is at hand to take advantage of our old 
offer of 


Yur Own and One Other Subscription Both for $1.50, 
or Your Own and Two Others Both for $2.00. 
This offer will positively be withdrawn on September Ist, and after 
that date we will not accept any subscriptions except at full price of 
1 year, $1; 2 years, $1.50; 3 years, $2. 
Get your neighbors to come in with you and take advantage of the 
old rate—but DO IFT NOW or you will be too late. 


The Prprcecire Purwal 
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HE railroads of the country report an almost 

alarming shortage of crossties. Farmers who 
have timber suitable for making ties can doubtless 
make good profits from any spare time this fall 
and winter if they will take up the matter with 
railroad authorities and get the best prices that 
are now offered for ties. Farmers would also do 
well to consult the forestry department of their 
state extension service as to the general timber 
outlook and prices. 





HIS is the last call for the North Carolina State 

Farmers’ and Farm Women’s Convention to be 
held at West Raleigh, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday of next week. The superb program as given 
on page 26 of this issue ought to attract a thousand 
men and women from Currituck to Cherokee. Re- 
member, rooms in the college dormitory are free 
and meals are 50 cents each, but visitors must bring 
their own towels and bed linen. Come and bring 
your wife and neighbors. 





ENNESSEE producers of crimson clover secd 

complain that very old European seed of very 
doubtful quality are being put on the market at 
prices so low that it is hard to sell American- 
grown seed. Crimson clover seed a year or more 
old are usually low in germinative power, and such 
seed are often a poor investment at almost any 
price. The buyer should insist that clover seed 
be of this year’s crop or that the seller guarantee 
germination. 





HE Carolinas are taking hold of the organiza- 

tion of the American Cotton Association in dead 
earnest. In North Carolina a strong state execu- 
tive committee is pushing the work, and South 
Carolina is certainly responding heartily to the 
untiring leadership of J. Skottowe Wannamaker. 
President J. H.Claffy of the South Carolina Farm- 
ers’ Union writes us that the recent Cotton Asso- 
ciation meeting in Columbia, with 1,000 live dele- 
gates attending, “was the finest farmers’ meeting 
ever held in South Carolina.” 





We E GIVE a great deal of time and thought to 

keeping farm implements and machinery effi- 
cient, but after all the most important machine on 
the farm is the man himself. And there is hardly 
any doubt about it that the average human machine 
on any farm is 10 to 25 per cent less efficient than 
it would be if properly cared for. An effective pub- 
lic health service in each county would soon in- 
crease the wealth of the county so much as to make 
the service a superb financial investment for the 
county government, leaving all the benefits in 
peace and happiness as clear gain. 





[' IS time to give thought to the matter of suitable 

winter cover crops for the cultivated fields. For 
this purpose we consider crimson clover unexcelled; 
but, for various reasons, the acreage seeded to 
crimson clover will for many years probably be 
relatively small, and the same is true of our two 
other important winter legumes, bur clover and 
vetch. Where none of these three is used, our 
next choice would be rye or oats. Seeded in cot- 
ton middles in September, either of these will 
furnish considerable winter grazing and serve to 
prevent much winter washing and leaching. Put 
a winter cover crop on every possible acre. 





tig outside of Gaffney, S. C, on our recent trip 
to that community, we found an unusual country 
church. A handsome and aartistic brick building 
with beautiful stained glass windows and conven- 
iently arranged rooms for Sunday school classes 
was being erected, and we learned that a consider- 
able proportion of the members are citizens of 
Gaffney. They are country-bred men of means who 
joined this church while young men, and though 


now engaged in town business, still keep their mem- 


bership in this country church and attend services 
there. This is a pleasing reversal of common cus- 
tom in such matters, and we wish there were more 
examples of the same sort. 





N THE eastern district of North Carolina our 
July, 1919, rainfall was 9.77 inches or 3.48 inches 
above the average; in the central district, 10.57 
inches, or 5.22 inches above the normal; while in 
the western district the rainfall was only 5.64 
inches, which is about one-half inch below the July 
normal for that section of the state. Discussing 
thefuly rainfall for the state as a whole, Weather 
Director Denson writes us: 

“North Carolina this year, with 8.71 inches 
for the state as a whole, had the greatest July 
rainfall on record except 11.08 inches in July, 
1916, with this important difference: the 1916 
rainfall was exceptionally heavy in the moun- 
tains. In July this year the average in the 
Piedmont and Coastal Plain was about double 
that in the mountains, so that in the main 
crop-growing sections the average this year is 
the greatest on record.” 





Increased Production and Economy the 
Remedies for High Prices 





E THINK it probable that profiteering is 

one of the causes of the present high prices; 

but by far more important in boosting 
prices and keeping them high have been, first, de- 
creased production, due to so many men being in 
the various armies of the world, and engaged in 
producing munitions of war instead of being gain- 
fully employed; and, second, to a greatly inflated 
currency—that is, a great increase in the per capita 
circulation of money, with a corresponding cheap- 
ening of the dollar. 

We believe in the severest punishment for profit- 
eering where it exists; but this alone is going to 
prove disappointing as a means of lowering prices. 
It is a fundamental economic law that high prices 
are their own antidote. Economically speaking, 
the purpose of high prices is to stimulate produc- 
tion and discourage consumption. These two pow- 
erful forces, once they come into full play, are 
bound to be effective in lowering the general price 
level, At the same time, owing to the immense sums 
borrowed by our own and other governments, cur- 
rency inflation must of necessity continue with us 
for years, and this factor will serve in considerable 
measure to hold prices up, even with economy and 
increased production. 
enforced 


In too many instances, we fear, the 





SELL COTTON SLOWLY 


4 AX HERE will not be a big cotton crop made 
this year. On July 25 the Department of 
Agriculture estimated it at 11,016,000 bales, 

and because of heavy rains and unprecedented 
boll weevil activity,it may fall well under this 
figure. The shipping situation is getting bet- 
ter, and at an early date Continental European 
mills will probably be taking large quantities 
of cotton. 

All this means that if cotton prices break to 
unprofitably low levels it will be the cotton 
grower’s fault; for he has the market in his 
own hands, to make or mar. Even with a small 
crop, by dumping it all on the market as fast 
as it is picked, prices may be forced so low 
that there will be no profit to the grower. On 
the other hand, if farmers adopt the plan of 
gradual marketing, feeding the market each 
month only so much as it will take at good 
prices, the market will be stabilized and the 
grower assured of a fair return for his year’s 
work, 

Prices of cotton goods are so high that the 
spinner can pay even 50 or 60 cents a pound for 
raw cotton and make a fair profit. We are 
convinced that growers, on an average, must 
get at least 40 cents for cotton to make any 
profit, and thousands and thousands of farm- 
ers in the flood and weevil-stricken sections 
must get even more if they break even on their 
year’s work, 

STAND FIRM; SELL SLOWLY; AND 
DON’T SELL A POUND FOR LESS THAN 
COST OF PRODUCTION PLUS A FAIR 
PROFIT. ON AN AVERAGE, THIS MEANS 
40 CENTS. 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


economies of war times have been replaced by 


orgies of extravagance. People are too prone to 
buy, regardless of need or price. It is too much of 
a silk-shirt, silk-stocking age, with too little of 
the stern, old-fashioned economy and thrift that 
are the very roots of material success. As a nation, 
so long as we are extravagant and wasteful we 
have no right to complain of high prices. What we 
need is a program of hard work and economy. It 


is the only way out. 





Rape: A Neglected Crop 


N THE farm where there are pigs and chickens 

—and this should include pretty nearly every 

farm in the Cotton Belt—rape should have a 
much more important place than it at present 
occupies. 

Rape does best on rich, rather moist land. In 
fact, unless it can be planted on a rich, mellow soil, 
we would advise that it be not planted at all. Pret- 
ty nearly every farmer knows the kind of soil that 
best suits turnips, and just such a soil is also best 
for rape. 

Seed may be planted in September, either in 
drills or broadcast. When drilled, the rows should 
be two to three feet wide, 
pounds of seed per acre. If broadcasted, six to 
eight pounds of seed per acre will be about right. 
Of course, a very fine, mellow seed bed is essential 
for best results. The seed should be lightly cov- 
ered by harrowing or brushing in, and if the soil is 
rolled immediately after planting a better stand 
will usually be obtained. 


using three to four 


With favorable weather conditions, rape should 
furnish good grazing within forty-five to sixty days 
after planting, and on good land the amount fur- 
nished is large. By all means try some rape this 
fall. It is a crop you will be pleased with. 





The Cotton Seed Market Should Open 
at $75 to $80 Per Ton 


T A recent conference of Alabama farmers; oil 
mill representatives and extension workers, 
important action with reference to marketing 
this year’s crop of cotton seed was taken. The 
findings and recommendations of this conference 
are of interest and value to farmers and oil mill 
men all over the South, and the recommendations 
with reference to prices are particularly inter- 
esting. 

A committee from the conference reported their 
information was that prices of cottonseed 
for September 


$70 per ton for 7 per cent am- 


products delivery were 23 cents 
per pound for oil, 
monia cottonseed meal, 5 cents per pound for lint- 
ers and $8 per ton for loose hulls, making the total 
value of the products from a ton of cottonseed, in 
round figures, $109, based on a yield from each ton 
of seed of 300 pounds of oil, 1,000 pounds of meal, 
75 pounds of linters, and 465 pounds of hulls. 

The committee recommended that the oil mill 
cost of production of $15.50 per ton of seed estab- 
lished by the Food Administration last season bg 
recognized as the reasonable and proper cost for 
the present season. It was also recommended that 
to this $15.50 be added an average freight cost of 
$2.50, plus 8 per cent of the cost of seed as profit 
for the miller, plus $5 per ton for expense of buy- 
ing, making a total of $29 per ton to be deducted 
from the $109, leaving $80 per ton, net, for seed, f. 0. 
b. shipping point. It was further agreed that for 
the first 30 days of the season $5 per ton should be 
deducted because of green or immature seed, mak- 
ing the price $75 during the month of September. 

If anything, the prices agreed upon are very lib- 
eral to the oil mills, and we urge farmers every- 
where to refuse absolutely to take any price less 
than those here named. Seed products are going 
to be very high-priced, and we must have a good 
price for seed to help, in part, make up for our very 
poor cotton crop. 





Do not aspire for public office; but when there are n@ 


men, try thou to be a man.—“The Talmud.” 











Saturday, August 23, 1919] 





A SUCCESS TALK 
FOR FARM BOYS 





A Little Further Talk About 
Getting Ahead in the World 


By CLARENCE POE 








Y DEAR Boy :— 
Month before last we talked on the subject 
of “Getting Ahead in the World,” beginning 
with the foundation matter, that of saving money. 
[ don’t believe, my boy, that we can put too much 
stress on this matter of learning to save money. 
It is important, as I tried to emphasize, first be- 
cause of the financial benefits. The money you 
save now, is “seed corn money.” That is to 
say, it will, if wisely invested, multiply perhaps 
“some thirty, some sixty, and some a hundred 
fold” by the time you are a middle-aged man, just 
as a few grains of seed corn if planted and nur- 
tured will in a short time become an abundant 
harvest. Let’s not forget this idea of a boy’s sav- 
ings as his “seed corn money.” 
ses 


And if you are saving with money, you must also 
be saving with time. If there is a day or a week 
that you cannot invest in a really profitable way, 
invest it in the most nearly profitable way you can. 
It is better to work at half wages than not to work 
at all. When I was a boy on the farm and our own 
cotton was picked in the fall, I picked many a 
pound for our neighbors at 30 or 40 cents a hun- 
dred. And I have worked for thirty cents a day 
rather than be idle after crops were laid by. 


* * * 


There is-a moral value about saving money, too, 
which should never be overlooked. The boy who 
makes himself hold back from an unnecessary pur- 
chase—no matter if it is only a package of chewing 
gum, a soda fountain drink, a pack of cigarettes, or 
a quarter’s worth of candy—that boy is doing 
something more than merely saving money. He 
is developing backbone, discipline, self-control. 

It is in this matter, you will find, as in nearly 
everything else: bad habits keep bad company and 
good habits keep good company. Start with a bad 
habit of one kind and it leads to other bad habits. 
Start with a good habit of one kind and it leads to 
other good habits. So the habit of saving, if begun 
merely to help you financially, becomes a great 
help morally as well. 

* * * 


So much then for the matter of saving money. 
Now let us take up two kindred subjects: 

First after we have saved money, how shall we 
invest it? In other words, if money breeds, how 
can we best set it to breeding? 

Second, is it ever wise to borrow money or go 
into debt, and if so, under what circumstances? 

* * * 


About investments I would lay down three gen- 
eral rules which I believe you will find helpful: 

1. Try to invest your money in your own busi- 
ness rather than in the other fellow’s 


The average farmer in the South today has only 
half the equipment he really ought to have. He 
usually has only half enough horse power and 
hardly half enough machinery. As I see such 
men day after day and year after year wearing 
themselves out and yet accomplishing little or 
nothing, do you know what it reminds me of? It 
reminds me of a man trying to farm with one arm, 
with his other arm tied behind him. For a man 
farming with only half the needed equipment is 
certainly as badly handicapped as if he were farm- 
ing with only half his arms. 


“That man has brain-power enough to run a 
sawmill, but he’s only whittling sticks.” This was 
the remark I once heard made about an acquaint- 
ance; and it comes to mind when I see a farmer 
with intelligence and industry enough to manage 
larger things but who has not waked up to the fact 
that he needs more horses, more equipment, and 
possibly more land. There is loss when a dynamo 
powerful enough to drive six machines is running 
only three. Your brain is your dynamo. Use your 
funds to get equipment enough to use all the 
power it generates, 


* * * 


My second and third rules require little expla- 
nation. I would not encourage you to be miserly; 
but certainly until you “get on your feet” finan- 
cially, you had better try to keep your money 
working in some profit-making enterprise and let 
all the luxuries and some comforts wait until you 
can read your title clear to reasonable independ- 
ence. Then if later, having thoroughly equipped 
your farm and home, you still have a surplus to 
invest, the best thing to do will be to put it in local 
enterprises managed by men you know. Oil stock, 
mining stock, and all stock promising enormous 
dividends should be left to those who have more 
dollars than sense; and certainly in no case should 
you put a dollar in any distant enterprise without 
getting the judgment of the best business men of 
your acquaintance. 


> * 


We now come to our last question: “Is it ever 
wise to go into debt?” 

I unhesitatingly say, yes. Half the men who have 
made great successes in American business have 
succeeded because they had the sense and courage 
to go into debt—the right sort of debt. On the 
other hand, most of the men who end their careers 
in bankruptcy and disaster do so because of debt— 
the wrong sort of debt. 

I believe it is also safe to say that half the people 
in the South today are not half as much afraid of 
debt as they ought to be—and that the other half 
are twice too much afraid of it. 
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The difference between productive debt and con- 
sumptive debt—that, my boy, is what we most sore- 
ly need to learn. Our Southern people are not half 
enough afraid of “consumptive debt.” They are 
twice too much afraid of “productive debt.” A pro- 
ductive debt is a debt that earns money and pays 
off itself. A consumptive debt is a debt that merely 
consumes the money put into it and earns nothing 
to replace it. 


Suppose I go into debt to get money for an un- 
necessarily expensive suit of clothes; or for a 
pleasure automobile; or for a trip or excursion 
where the purpose is only to “have a good time.” 
The time comes to pay the debt and the suit is 
worn out, the car wearing out, or the trip is only a 
memory—and in neither case has anything been 
earned with which to repay the debt I have con- 
tracted. Such debts are consumptive debts and 
they pull men down to disaster. 


On the other hand, suppose I am farming with 
only one horse and can borrow money to get an- 
other. Or suppose I am about to plant poor land 
which, without fertilizer, will not make a profitable 
crop, whereas by going into debt to get fertilizer 
I can make worth-while yields. Or suppose I am 
doing piddling farming for lack of modern tools 
and machinery, and I borrow money to get im- 
proved equipment with which I can increase my 
efficiency. The time comes to pay for the horse 
and I have both him and a large crop which his 
help has enabled me to make. The time comes to 
pay for the fertilizer and it has earned a good 
profit on the investment. The time comes to pay 
for the improved machinery and I have bigger 
crops and a bigger bank account than I should have 
had without it. Such debts are productive debts 
and they have helped many a man to prosperity. 


If I borrow $100 at 6, 7, or 8 per cent and at pay- 
ing time have nothing to show for the $106, $107, or 
$108 that I am due, I am indeed in a bad fix. On 
the other hand, every time I can borrow $100 at 6, 
7, or 8 per cent interest and use it to increase my 
efficiency, so that I clear 10, 15, 20 or 30 per cent on 
the investment, in every such case I have been 
helped by going into debt. 


* * * 


In these two letters on “how to get ahead in the 
world,” my boy, I have now tried to stress just 
three big facts, and in concluding I repeat them in 
the hope that they will linger in your memory: 

1. Save money. Money breeds. Whenever you 
spend a dollar foolishly, you have lost not only the 
$1 of today, but the $5, $10, or $15 it would later 
have become for you if you had invested it wisely. 

2. Invest your savings in such a way as to in- 
crease your own power and efficiency as a worker 
and manager. 


3. Always keep sharply in mind the difference 
between consumptive debt and productive debt— 
avoiding consumptive debt as you would a plague, 
but remembering that productive debt (within safe 
limits and usually for purposes of improving one’s 
working equipment) is often good business. 

Sincerely your friend, 


CLARENCE POE. 





business. 

2. Put your money first of all in 
profit-making investments, being con- 
tent to wait for luxuries and even 
some comforts until you get a finan- 
cial foothold. a 


3. If you have a surplus which you O friends! 


do not need in your own business, in- 
vest it in some conservatively manag- 
ed business near home promising only 
reasonable profits, and never in any 
far-away, “get-rich-quick” sort of 
gamble. 

* * * 

Concerning my first rule—that is to 
Say, as to the wisdom of putting your 
money in your own business rather 
than in somebody else’s business— 
this should certainly be followed up 
to the point where your business is 
equipped for the utmost productive- 
ness. There is an old proverb, “Don’t 
put all your eggs in one basket,” but 
I believe Andrew Carnegie’s saying is 
wiser, “Put all your eggs in one bas- 
ket—and then watch the basket.” I be- 
lieve the wisest use a farm boy can 
make of his money is to use it to mul- 
tiply his power as a worker. Let him 
use it to get more horses or livestock 
or machinery or farm equipment or 
farm knowledge or land. Not until 
he has his own business thoroughly 
€quipped in all these respects should 
he invest a dollar in anybody else’s 
business, 





with whom my feet have trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer, 

Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of man I bear. 


I trace your lines of argument; 
Your logic linked and strong 

I weigh as one who dreads dissent, 
And fears a doubt as wrong. 


But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds; 

Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads, 


Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 
The Lord is God! 

The poor device of man. 


I walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod; 

. dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 


Ye praise His justice; even such 
His pitying love I deem; 

Ye seek a king; 
The robe that hath no seam, 


Ye see the curse which overbreeds 
A world of pain and loss; 

I hear our Lord’s beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 


More than your schoolmen teach, within 

Myself, alas! 
Too dark ye cannot paint the sin, 
-— Too small the merit show. 


I bow my forehead to the dust, 
I veil mine eyes for shame, 

And urge, in trembling se!f-distrust, 
A prayer without a claim. 





NE is almost tempted to say that no nobler religious poem has been written in 
America than John Greenleaf Whittier’s “The Eternal Goodness.” 
prising that it was mentioned as a favorite in the recent expression of prefer- 
Progressive Farmer readers:— 


I feel the guilt within; 


The world confess its sin, 


I know that God is good! 


Of marvel or surprise, 


His mercy underlies. 


To bear an untried pain, 


He needeth not 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

I fain would toueh 

On ocean or on shore. 


I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


O brothers! if my faith is vain, 


If hopes like these betray, 
I know: 


The sure and safer way. 


And thou, O Lord! by whom are seen 


Thy creatures as they be, 
Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee! 


It is not sur- 


I see the wrong that round me lies, 

I hear, with groan and travail-cries, 

Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings: 

I know not what the future hath 


Assured alone that life and death 


And if my flesh and heart are weak 


The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


No offering of my own I have, 
Nor works my faith. to prove; 

I can but give the gifts He gave, 
And plead His love for leve. 


No harm from Him can come to me 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 


Pray for me that my feet may gain 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


P. S. Next month our letter will be 
“For the Farm Boy Who Can’t Go to 
College.” 





Favorite Bible Verses Select- 
ed by Readers 


E THAT dwelleth in the secret 
place of the Most High, shall 
abide under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty.—Psalms 97:1. 
For whosoever shall call on the 
name of the Lord shall be saved.— 
Romans 10:13. 


A Thought for the Week 


ND so a man or a woman who 

reads and quotes the Bible as a 

warrant and an excuse for hard- 
heartedness and uncharitableness and 
lack of mercy to friend or neighbor, 
is reading and quoting the Bible to 
his or her own damage, perhaps to his 
or her own destruction. Let the man 
who goes to church, who reads the 
Bible, feel that it is peculiarly incum- 
bent upon him to so lead his life in 
the face of the world that no discredit 
shall be brought upon the creed he 
professes, that no discredit shall at- 
tach to the Book in accordance with 
which he asserts that he leads his 
own life—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Bee Brand 
Insect Powder 


25¢ and 50c Everywhere 
Kills flies. Shut all doors and win- 
dows and fan it into the air. 
All flies, m itoes, etc. will be 
- quickly killed. 
Harmless to everything but insects. 


McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


The “Scotch Kids” are sponsors tor 
McCormick & Co. products. 





Auto and Tractor Mecharic 
Earn $100 te $400 a Month 


Young man, are you PEE —_ 
mech Ny ‘inclined? any 
eenscaliy jnelin y = : 
School. Learn to b f 


Do the work you- =sc'f, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM eee 

of practical training by by ye & 000 — 

soldiers were traine 

ernment and over 20, 006 aatews 

mechanics. in a few weeks; no previous 
ce n 


Write today for illustrated free catalog 
cues Goon” hundrecs of setares ay 
w Million Dollar 


[Te] AUTO-TRACTORAVIATION 
S57 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, m0. 





bie catalog and particulars 
our Factory - direct - to- Rider 
marvelous offer ers and terms. 











KODAKS 


WE DO KODAK FINISHING, vs ad 'ELOPING, 
PRINTING AND ENLARG 
WE ALSO SELL KODAKS aND ‘vias. 
Write for our complete price list. 


LOLLAR’S KODAK PARLOR, 
Lyric Bullding, 


Box 922, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
























77 you or) buy 
barn paint for 50 cents per gal- ‘4 
fon, it would still cost nearly twice as > 

much to paint your barn with it, as it would cost to paint 
the same barn with WEATHERWAX Liquid Paimt. Write for 
free color caru and prices. Sold by good dealers everywhere, 
or direct, freight paid, where we have no dealer. Address, 


THE REILLY COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES | 








S 











WHOLESALE rexes 
PLANT 


Small or Lange Lat btn: or ved Post. 

Pear, Plum Derry. Sri Fra its, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. 
Shade and Ornamental Trees, Vines, Shrubs. Cat. FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., _ Box » Cleveland, Tena, 


Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer. tf you don’t file your paper for future 
referenee, then give the paper to some farmer, 
farm woman or farm boy. 

















Our Farm Women 


Edited by Mrs. W.N. HUTT 




















L’ENVOI 


HEN earth's last kettle is spotiess, and 


the dish-cloths are twistcd and dried 
When the oldest grease spot has faded 
and the youngest dust germ has died; 
We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need 
it: lie down for an aeon or two, 
With never a shrill alarm clock to set us 
to work anew. 


neat shall be happy; 
a cushioned chair 


And those who were 
they shall sit on 


Eaeh weary and separate Martha, so cum- 
bered about with cere, 

They shall have real leisure to draw from, 
with never a hungry man's call 

And feet shall have done with aching, and 


never be tired at all. 


With never a caller to gossip, and nevera 
neighbor to blame, 

And no one need scrimp on pennies, 
care for her housewife’s fame; 

But each forever and ever in a separate 
star alone, 

Shall do the things she has longed to, in 
time that is all her own. 

—Martha Clark in Saskatoon Phenix. 


or 











A Poor Girl Can Get a College 
Education 
WONDER if there are any of our 


Progressive Farmer boys and girls 
who long for an education but think 
it impossible because they do not 
have means. If there are any, cheer 
up; you can go to college if you are 
willing to work your hands and brain. 

There never was a better time to 
make money than now,—so many 
honest ways. It is so different’from a 
few years ago that I almost wish I 
were the same poor girl to begin over 
again. I would study voice, piano and 
elocution to my heart’s content. How- 
ever, I intend to study these yet, even 
if Iam a busy housekeeper with chil- 
dren and two elderly relatives to care 
for. We can have anything we wish 
for if we work hard enough and in 
the right way. We get out of this 
life just what we work for. 

There is one thing we all can do, 
even with common school education; 
we can read books and magazines. 
We farmers read too little; we are 
not educated to it. Our parents are 
responsible; they do not provide 
plenty of suitable books and maga- 
zines when we are young. My chil- 
dren shall not suffer this. Our young- 
est child who is four years old looks 
forward each month for his magazine 
to come and for me to read it to him. 
My children have their own books, 
and when I go shopping I prefer a 
book for them instead of candy, and 
they like it better. 

We must get the reading habit 
when young. Young people who like 
to read scarcely ever get into any ser- 
ious trouble. There is no better com- 
pany than good reading material. An- 
other great thing about this habit: if 
one becomes crippled or unable to 
work he can get much pleasure out of 
goodreading. I knowa very busy man 
who has been sick about eight months 
who reads from morning until night; 
never has been blue and seems very 
happy. The chances are that he has 
done his last work; he held a Gov- 
ernment position and farmed. 

Our boys and girls of today need 
more education in order to keep up 
with the times. The uneducated man 
of tomorrow will find it much harder 
than his father. 

If you care to go to college you can, 
for I went and left home to make my 
way without a penny, and with no en- 
couragement. Yes, I, a girl; I entered 
one of the best colleges in the coun- 
try and had the happiest time of my 
life. I would not give anything for 
my experience. I had always stayed 
at home, never had bought even a 
dress for myself and was twenty-one 
years old. Oh! how this experience 
helped to broaden my life. 

One sad evening a telegram came 
calling me home to my mother’s bed- 


side. Afer her death duty kept me 


there to mother my younger brothers 


and sisters. My helping at home, 
crushed my future plans, but helped 
to get eight poor boys and girls 


through college. Thus was my brief 
college course well worth while. 


O. W. H. 





What to Do Now in the Flower 
Garden 


UT your 

perennials, now ex 
selves with the formation of seed, 
that perhaps is not desired, would 
send up fresh flower stems if the first 
ones were removed. 


perennmls. Many 
hausting them- 


back 


J : ; 

Try it with the perennial phloxes, 
larkspur, pansieéS; sweet peas, and 
sweet williams. Foxgloves, too, re- 


spond to this treatment and this year 
I am trying it on hollyhocks. It is a 
fine way of keeping the borders 
bright and lengthening the lives of 
plants. 

This is a good time to sow seed of 
nearly all perennials so as to get 
bloom from them next year 

The pansies that peep out from un- 
der February snows, blooming on 
faithfully through the spring months 
and sometimes even well into July, 
are from seed sowed in midsummer. 

We think of pansies shade- 
loving plants, and of moist, shady 
spots as suitable seed-beds for them, 
but I have not found this to be so. 
Prime, stocky, sturdy little plants de- 
velop from seed sowed anywhere in 
sunny beds in August. Mine is a clay 
soil but the woods are near 
enough to contribute frequent amel- 


as 


too, 


iorating top-dressings of leaf-mold. 
From the meadow below we also fre- 
quently bring up sand to mix 
with the soil. Pansies quickly show 


their appreciation of attentions such 
as these. 

In shaded soils made too thick with 
manures, pansy plants are apt to be 
spindling and tall and to have no vi- 
tality. They bloom earlier but not so 
profusely or so long those from 
sunny beds. 


as 


3eds of light-colored pansies are 
showiest but I think everyone loves 
the deep blue and purple shades best. 
Many of the plants from, seed sowed 
now will bloom before frost. Trans- 
planted to a properly managed cold- 
frame they will give their loved flow- 
ers throughout the winter. A light 
top-dressing of manure is good for 
those that remain outdoors. Give it 
as soon as freezing weather begins; 
wlso a light shelter of evergreen 
boughs if possible. C.N 


Rolls of Pounded Dough 


1% 





One quart flour, cups home-made po- 


tato yeast mixture 
ing), %4 teaspoon salt, 
egg. 

IX and pound well and 

again, make into rolls, mopping a 
little melted butter on each roll. lia 
rauge is used set the pan, with anoth- 
er pan covering it, on rack above the 


stove, and let them rise two full 
liours. If an oil stove is used, put it 
in the baker, with just a flicker of 


light to cause them to rise. Then vake 
in hot oven. MRS. J. H. LEWis. 
Dawson, Ga. 





SPEAKING OF FATHER 


Mother—‘“No, Ethel, a visit to the sea- 
shore is out of the question. Your father 
can't afford it.” 


“Mother, has it ever occurred to you that 
father could work harder if he tried ?’’—Life, 





Over in a mountain schoolhouse in Ken- 
tucky, a farm demonstration agent wrote it 
on the blackboard that “For every dog kept 
a loss of $36.50 is pocketed every year. For 
every sheep kept a profit of $27.60 may be 
pocketed every year.” In our county about 
99 per cent of our farmers seem to prefer to 
pocket the $36.60 dog loss rather than the 
$27.60 sheep gain.—J. Z. Green. 
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wT -Telom lll a Flat 
No Money | 


Delivery Free 
Just send your name, ad- 
dress and size and we will 
send this skirt to you. 
Don't pay one penny until 
the skirt is delivered at 
your door by the postman. 
This is a wonderful op- 
portunity to geta $7. 
skirt for $4.45. Our price 
is an amazing bargain. 
Compare it with others 
and see for yourself. 


Embroidered 
Silk Skirt 


This is the seasons 
newest prize fash- 
m. Made of fine silk 
poplin which isstron 
and durable and wi 
give an enenneees 
satisfactor 
The skirt 
girdle belt beneath 
which it is gathered. 
Cut full an 





ate self-colored em- 
broidery encircles 
entire skirt. Order 
on approval and if 
you don’t like it re- 

turn it at our ex- & 
pense and the trial 
will cost you noth- 
ing. Our price of 
$4.45 includes all 





and gray. se 
30 waist measure; 36 to 42 


length, Give size and color, : 
Sen d your name and address, no money. When 
the skirt arrives pay the postmen ‘94.45 


only. Wear the skirt—if you dont find it all you expect 
send it back and we will refund your money at once, 
This is our risk—not yours. Order b 7S neues 818, 


Walter Field Covzas 6, woretincete cnicazo 
The Bargain Mail Order House 














Before You Buy 


It costs you only a postal card 
to get Galloway's prices on 
grain elevators, ensilage cut- 
ters, hay tools, pump engines, 
cream ‘separators, manure 
spreaders and other farm im- 
plements. And it will be the 
best investment you ever made, 


Galloway Sells Direct 
from Factory to! Farm 


Be 7 serene aoaene 23 to sive: Bre +s 
ver: a guarante - 
tion or money refunded and fretaht, paid 
both w: Choice of five sell rag Diane 

Closeby Shipping points save you reight. 


Write today $20 ‘ser'ice erier iat 
Wim. Galloway Co. 


Box 677,Waterioo,lowa 





melon with bis 
former friends? 

No? Wall, then, 
eit down right 
now @ send 
for Gallovray’s 
los. 75a 






WRITE 
TODAY 


THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


become so popular in its first four years th at 
+ dice have been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of anilie, and to replace, at 
small cost, the gearing of the earlier 
ermotors, m: od them self-oil- 
ing. Itsenclosed motor 
keeps in the oil and 
keeps out dust and § 
rain, The Splash Oil- 
ing System constantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear, and enabling the 
mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 
The oil supply is sonewase once a year. 
Double Gears are used, each carrying half the load. 
e make Gasoline gines, Pumps, Tanks, 
Water Supply Goods and Steel Frame Saws, 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twellth $t., Chicago 


Reid’s 
MILK COOLER 


Get one now. Savethe 
usual sour milk losses. 
Drives out animalodors 
and garlicky flavor. By 
far the most efficient 
and easily cleaned 
cooler made. Prompt 
shipment of orders. 































(stirring well before us- } 
3 tablespoons lard, 1 : 


pound 








Write for prices at once 
or ask your dealer. 
A. H. REID CREAMERY 
AND DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


69th St. and HaverferdAve. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land a! 
water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas and Turkeys. Also pedigreed 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stam. 
for catalog. on this paper when 


writing. Addres 
J. R. SCI (RCLE, THORNTOWN., IND. 


ie. THAT’S RIGHT, 








“3 UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; i rompt 
and careful attention while ma 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nec- 
essary. The next thing is an adver- 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 
The first of each month read ‘Massey's 


jarden Book” to see what you should do in 
the garden that month. 















































































Saturday, August 23, 1919] 
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2863—-Ladies’ sizes: 


Apron.—Cut in 4 
and Extra Large, 44-46 inches bust measure. 


of 36-inch material. Width at 

2864—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in 7 
bust measure. Size 38 requires 5% 
at lower edge is 2% yards, 


inches bust measure. Size 38 
Skirt 2874 is cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 


about 1% yard. 


2878—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in 7 
bust measure, 
at lower edge is about 2% 


Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 


yards, 








Small, 32-34; Medium, 36-38; 


Size 26 will require 6 yards of 36-inch 


sizes: 386, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
Size 38 will require 6 yards of 36-inch material, 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 








Large, 40-42; 
A Medium size requires 5% yards 


lower edge is about 24 yards. 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
yards of 36-inch material. 


and 46 inches 
Width of dress 


2867-2874—Ladies Costume.—Waist 2867 cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
requires 3% yards of 36-inch material. 
26, 28, 30, 32 and 34-inch waist measure 


Skirt 


material. Width at lower edge, is 


and 48 inches 
Width of dress 


Farmer. 





On the Training of a Father 


ATHERS are quite as hard to train 

as boys, and from experience all 
along the line, I have come to the 
conclusion that. fathers and _ boys 
alike will mostly go their own way, in 
the long run getting “what is coming 
to them.” 

But it is in the power of the father 
to help a boy to realize his best in- 


stead of his worst tendencies and 
possibilities. To this end, a father 
should be sympathetic and patient, 


helping the development of whatever 
natural taste or genius a boy may 
have. Virtue is never negative and a 
boy is held from idleness or vice by 
giving him something better to work 
at. If a boy has a real love for some 
study or for some worthy line of 
work, encourage that. It marks the 
way out from temptation. A boy 
needs in his development sympathy 
rather than financial help. His ideals 
need strengthening, not his purse. To 
have money to burn will ruin all 
those who burn it. It is hard to raise 
a boy who is rich and knows that 
whatever he wants, is his for the ask- 
ing. He is likely to be content with 
what money can buy, and it cannot 
buy very much that is worth having. 
It can help in many things, but a 
mere aid is not the thing itself. 


The father can promote the plain 
virtues of sobriety, honesty, toler- 
ance, and kindliness. The most ef- 
fective way of teaching these virtues 
is for him to illustrate them in him- 
show how righteousness 
looks when it is lived. Occasionally a 
father sucessfully proves his point by 
becoming the awful example. But 
that is not the best way, and right 
living can be most effectively taught, 
not by precept but by practice. And 
remember always that right living is 
a positive thing. It is not secured by 
inhibitions. 


self—to 


[t is worth while to remember that 
the boy is the germ of what the man 
is to be. You cannot change his na- 
ture much, but you can develop the 
best in him till it overshadows the 
worst. The life of a man at forty will 
be what was in his heart at twenty- 
one, 

And a father may say to his boys 
something like this, which in one way 
or another I have said to thousands 
of boys in this and other countries: 

“Your first duty in life is toward 
your afterself. So live that your af- 
terself—the man you ought to be— 
may in his time be possible and ac- 
tual, 

“Far away in the years he i§ wait- 
ing his turn. His body, his brain, his 





soul, are in your boyish hands. He 
cannot help himself. 
“What will you leave for him? 
“Will it be a body unspoiled by lust 
or dissipation;-a mind trained to 
think and act; a nervous system true 
as a dial in its response to the truth 


about you. Will you, Boy, let him 
come as a man among men in his 
time? 


“Or will you throw away his inheri- 
tance before he has had the chance to 
touch it? Will you turn over to him 
a brain distorted, a mind diseased; a 
will untrained to action; a_ spinal 
cord grown through and through with 
the devil grass we call wild oats? 

“Will you let him come, taking your 
place, gaining through your exper- 
ience, happy in your friendships, hal- 
lowed through your joys, building on 
them his own? 

“Or will you fling it all away, de- 
creasing, wanton-like, that the man 
you might have been shall never be? 

“This is your problem in life—the 
problem vastly more important to 
you than any or all others. How will 
you meet it, as man or as a fool? It 
is your problem today and every day, 
and the hour of your choice’ is the 
crisis in your history.”—From “Kin- 
dergarten Helps for Parents. 





Removing Things from the Eye 


MALL substances like cinders, dust, 

or small chips of stone or metal, 
can often be removed from the ¢} 
by very simple means. Sometimes 
flow of tears washes them out. At 
other times, catching the upper lid 
by the lashes and pulling it away 
from the eyeball, and down over the 
lower lid, then letting it go, so that, 
as it recedes, its under surface is 
swept by the edge of the lower lid, 
will clear it out. If this does not prove 
successful, a loop made of horse hair 
or of a long human hair can be passed 


under the lid and swept from the 
outer side towards the nose and 
drawn down. 

Better than this however, is the 


washing of the eye, or flushing with 
the eye dropper. Have the patient 
catch hold of the lower and upper lid, 
drawing them away from the eye, and 
then fill the dropper, which is like a 
small syringe, with water, and flush 
the eye two or three times. This will 
usually remove the cinder at once. 
Should lime get into the eye, it should 
be treated in the same manner, first 
with water then with vinegar, or 
lemon juice and water—a teaspoonful 
of vinegar or lemon juice to a teacup- 
ful of water—poured over the eye 
ball—Messenger and Intelligencer. 
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Durable-DUR. 
HAM Hosiery isa 
product of indus- 
trial democracy— 
never of child 
labor. Wehaveno 


strikes or lockouts. 











Lucky is the family with 
a wise hosiery buyer 


More than money can be saved by a hosiery buyer who knows 
values— who knows. the strength and honest quality of Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. There is comfort and economy for every member 


of the family in DurableeDURHAM. It wears longer 


flimsy. 
you 


because it is made stronger. It is good-looking but never 
Darning is avoided. Ask your dealer to show 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY | 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Made strongest where the wear is hardest 


wear. 


toes are smooth, seamless and even, 
dyes will not fade. 


You should be able to buy Durable-DUR- 
HAM Hosiery at any dealer's. Look for the 
trade mark ticket attached to each pair. If you 
cannot find this hosiery, we shall appreciate your 
writing direct to the Durham Hosiery Mills, Sales 
Department, 88 Leonard Street, New York, 


giving us the name of your dealer. 





Every pair is strongly reinforced at points of hardest 
The tops are wide and elastic; legs are full 


length; sizes are accurately marked; and the soles and 


The Durham 


GLORIANA 
(Banner) 


All year wear- 
ipqgocking. Lisle 
nish, E-xtra fine 
gauge. Wideelas- 
tictops. Strongly 
double reinforced 
heels and toes. 
Black, white and 
cordovan, 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Office: 88 Leonard St., New York 


Anexample of the 
many fine valuesin 
Durable- DUR- 
HAM Hosiery. 
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Watch the 
Stock Peddlers! 


Get the names and addresses of 
all persons and companies offer- 
ing you speculative, doubtful 
stocks and securities in exchange 


for your Liberty Bonds, 
copies of their “literature.” 


with 
Mail 


them promptly for investigation 


to the 


FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
























































When writing to advertisers say, “Il saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.” 
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RURAL NEIGHBORLINESS AND RECREATION 


The Subject for September Will Be: “Preparing for Winter Comfort 
in Home and Kitchen” 





Picnics, Ball Game and a Com- 

munity Fair 

UR community has enjoyed a ser- 

ies of picnics this summer, and 
they have done much to promote a 
Warm conimunity spirit as well as 
pleasant social intercourse. 

We gather at the school house on 
the appointed afternoon. Each family 
brings a substantial lunch, but not a 
“spread” which would be expensive 
and take much work to prepare. The 
boys always play baseball, the girls 
sometimes play basket-ball. The men 
discuss crops and farm problems, and 
the women exchange views on house- 
hold affairs. Sometimes no lunch is 
brought, but ice-cream is sold and the 
money used to purchase equipment 
for the baseball team or for school 
purposes. 

Our community has the motion pic- 
ture service, and if convenient, the 
picnic is held on the date for the pic- 


speaker to make a short talk on some 
timely topic. 

At one of these gatherings recently 
we organized a community fair asso- 
ciation. And to promote neighborli- 
ness in a scattered community such 
as ours, a fair will do wonders. Al- 
ready the communities are at work. 
The whole neighborhood is working 
together towards a definite aim—a 
successful fair. 

Our community takes great pride in 
its school, therefore all these things 
naturally center around the school. 

MISS FAWN WATSON. 

Timberland, N. C. 


Club Work and the Social Hour 


E HAVE in our community a very 
live woman’s club, and a fine mis- 
sionary society and study circle. 
The club meets once a month at the 
home of a member, and as this is a 
federated club, we keep up all lines of 
club work, the chairman of different 





which comes the social hour with re- 
freshments served. 
Our study circle meets once a 
month at the home of a member. 
Each one contributes a dish for the 
noon-day lunch, the menu being care- 
fully planned beforehand, the hostess 
furnishing bread and drinks. After 
the delicious lunch is over, the leader 
of the study circle calls the meeting 
to order and several hours are spent 
in discussing the lesson for the day. 
The social hour is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for these women to learn to 
know one another and discuss “better 
babies” and better household meth- 
ods, etc. Those attending (twenty- 
five or thirty in all) live miles apart 
and would not meet (except at 
church) for months at a time were it 
not for the study circle. The young 
mothers bring their babies and in 
good weather turn them out-doors to 
play with an older child. 


In August, when crops are laid by, 
this same band of women with their 
families goes to an old camp ground 
near by and live in wooden tents for 
a week and hold a chautauqua, the 
program including band music, lec- 
tures, community sings and moving 
pictures. The auditorium, an old stand 
built in 1833 for camp meetings, is in 








tures. When the crowd has assem- 
bled for the show, we often have a departments making reports, after a state of good preservation, and a 
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Soap Making. 
Scrubbing. 
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Sterilizing Garbage Pails. 
Outhouse Sanitation. 


# 





Do Your Washing 
¥ Quicker and Better Than Ever Before! 


To any water add a little Red Devil Lye to 
soften it instantly and let your soap make won- 
derful suds. It’s the rub that ruins your clothes 
—just soap them and let them soak. Then the 
dirt will be free and with a little gentle rubbing 
and thorough rinsing your washing is done. 


Save your clothes, your strength, 
and your time—wash 
finest fabrics this easier, better way. 


Order Red Devil Lye from your grocer today. 


Use only } to | tablespoonful of Red Devil Lye to a pail 
of water for washing. Red Devil Lye is powdered and 
dissolves instantly in warm or cold water. 
handy sifter-top cans—easy to use—retains full strength. 
Follow directions on can. 


You Need Red Devil Lye for 


even your 


Packed in 


Cleaning Drain Pipes. 
Cleaning Graniteware 

and Porcelain. 
Cleaning Silverware. 
Peeling Peaches. 





Write for Free booklet, giving scores of uses. 


Wm. Schield Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Scap is high—start saving grease now to make your own, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


few of the tents are nearly that old, 
having been covered and repaired at 
intervals. 

Our club, study circle and chautau- 
qua keep us in close touch and when 
the Red Cross cail came, we were so 
well organized that we had no trouble 
using our “spend-the-day” of the 
study circle for that purpose, and 
reading the lesson in the afternoon 
when button-holes 
worked. 


were being 

Many of the members own and 
drive their automobiles and pick up 
less fortunate neighbors along the 
way. Thus.we live a united com- 
munity, working together “for our 
churches, our school and our homes. 


A FARMER'S WIFE. 


How Our Telephone Helps 
N THE country there is always a 

chasm to be bridged in neighborli- 
ness. That of some neighborhood’s 
is social distinctions and in others 
bad roads. The people here are 
not thickly settled and owing to 
the wooded country and_ shaded 
roads we find it hard to come 
in contact with those on _  ad- 
joining farms. The roads are very 
muddy and rough during the greater 
part of the year but we have become 
accustomed to that. 





We have a farmers’ telephone line 
which enables the people to be more 
sociable. This has done more for our 
community than any one.thing in re- 
cent. years. Every  neighboriood 
should have a phone system. It saves 
many long trips, and provides p‘eas- 
ure for the women in particular who 
care to communicate with their 
friends. Telephones are very useful 
in permitting one to keep in touch 
with one’s friends, especially when so- 
cial gatherings are in vogue. Ali dur- 
ing the winter different girls in the 
neighborhood find it convenient to in- 
vite the young people to their homes 
to spend the evening in playing cards 
and games, and where there is a live- 
ly musician occasionally they have 
dancing. 

This summer we have had numer- 
ous young women visiting in the 
neighborhood and by means of the ru- 
ral phones the hostesses have been en- 
abled to quickly get together the boys 
and girls and entertain them “roy- 
ally.” 

On summer afternoons we take 
along our fancy work when we go to 
call and occupy our fingers as well as 
help the social spirit. Where one 
takes along her needle work she finds 
that she can visit oftener and not feel 
that her time is wasted. 

We have found great fun in fishing 
trips, car rides to see friends, and in 
gatherings at the various homes this 
summer. I think the social spirit has 
advanced 50 per cent here since the 
telephone system and automobile 
found their way in. 

MARY B. MOORE. 

Sunny Side, Virginia. 





A Club Once a Week—Not Once a 
Month 


URAL communities the world over 

differ in varying degrees but one 
thing they have in common—the need 
of their women folk for social outlet. 
Learned men have written volumes 
on the dangers and disasters result- 
ing from this lack. With awakening 
thought and changing times condi- 
tions are improving and we farm wo- 
men are learning how to play as well 
as how to work. 

A club has been the solution of this 
need of the women in my immediate 
community. Not a club that meets 
once a month, but a club that meets 
once a week. We are not all able to 
be there every Wednesday afternoon, 
of course, but those who cannot come 
one day come another, and so the at- 
tendance keeps up. Too, it is surpris- 
ing how with planning a week in ad- 
vance we find our Wednesday after- 
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noons free. Before the days of the 
club we anticipated a neighborly call, 
a trip to town or a picnic, but with no 
definite time set we failed to make 
necessary arrangements and our gala 
days came infrequently. 


These club days have proved gala 
days, too, and I think this is largely 
because we have given study as well 
as interest to our venture. With a 
membership ef women varying in in- 
terests and means—from college wo- 
men to women who rarely read and 
almost never leave their homes—it 
was necessary to study in order to 
offer something to each. We organ- 
ized and elected a few officers. At 
first we left to each meeting the solu- 
tion of that day’s entertainment but 
later we found that by making some 
slight plan or program for the after- 
noon we avoided grouping and idle 
gossipy conversations. At this stage 
the hostess was supposed to “think 
up” some form of entertainment, but 


this season we feel that we have 
craduated into something better. We 
have a year’s programs with hos- 


tesses, their dates and their after- 
noons planned. This has been work- 
ed out by a_committee, typewritten 
by a member, and put into booklet 
form with covers of heavy paper or- 
namented with tiny colored pictures 
clipped and pasted on. : 


The plans for the afternoons vary 
greatly and cover many subjects, ser- 
ious and otherwise. There is an af- 
ternoon for a swimming party, one 
for discussion of school problems, 
and another for the “Betterment of 
American Speech” movement. There 
is a garden party with its time given 
to garden experiences and suggest- 
ions, a picnic day, and a cooking de- 
monstration when we shall cook some 
goody in our hostess’ kitchen and then 
prove the demonstration by eating 
the food. There are sewing days, and 
celebrations and holidays when we 
attempt to gain more of the signifi- 
cance of the day with its fun. A poul- 
try day and a day for consideration 
of needed legislation. And very im- 
portant are the days when our plans 
inc’::de the men folk, which we try to 
make every month or two. 


To each weekly roll call members 
respond with a current event. Re- 
freshments are served, but negligible 
emphasis is laid on this feature, be- 
cause they must be simple to avoid 
becoming a burden or embarrassment 
to anyone. In fact, into every phase 
of our club work we attempt to carry 
a simplicity and lack of seriousness 
that lends an atmosphere congenial 
to neighborhood play. 


HARRIET PRINCE PARRISH. 





The U. D. C. Brings This Com- 
munity Together 
OF COURSE in rural communities 


most of the social life is obtained 
through the church and church socie- 


ties. So it is here, but we do not stop 
at this. We have a flourishing chap- 


ter of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, which meets in turn 
with the different mémbers. Interest- 
ing articles and papers are read, and 
light refreshments served. In con- 
nection with this we have current 
events papers and this helps to keep 
us abreast of the times. 


_ Tuesdays are our days for meet- 
ings, one for the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, one for our mission- 
ary society, one for our local guild 
and one for our domestic science 
Class. Of course during the war we 
also had one meeting for Red Cross 
work. We also have a reading circle 
that meets once a week, during the 
Summer months. Our little girls also 
have their clubs and their missionary 
Societies 


Thus through organization we 
keep in touch with each other, al- 
though some of us live miles apart, 
and also with the world about us far 
and near, M. M. K. 








Makes Dresses for the Neighbors 


HAVE tried several plans for mak- 

ing money, but the most successful 
one I ever tried is this. I sent for a 
baby cap pattern and made several 
caps out of scraps of material and 
remnants of lace I had on hand, and 
when I finished them you couldn't tell 
them from the ready-made ones. 


I placed them in the store to be 
sold at prices ranging from 25 to 50 
cents, according to work, material 
and lace. They were all sold soon. 
So I made several more, but this time 
I had to buy some of the material; 
but after finishing them and adding 
the cost I found that I could sell them 
cheaper than the bought ones, then 
have a profit of several cents on ev- 
ery cap. 


I also made several dust caps out of 
scraps of lawn dresses or other pret- 
ty flowered material and sold every 
one. If you have to buy the mate- 
rial, and will go to a remnant counter 
in a dry goods store you will find just 
what you want. You can get rem- 
nants much cheaper than buying by 


the yard. Lace and ribbon can also 
be bought the same way. 

I have also made boudoir caps out 
of remnants and always find a ready 
sale. 

I also cut and make nice dresses 
for the neighbors. This adds to my 
spending money. And I raise chickens, 
turkeys, and guineas for sale and find 
it very profitable, and the work is 
pleasant. A READER. 





SALT FISH RECIPES 


SALT fish is cheap if bought by the keg or 
pail. Keep it in a cool place and well 
covered with brine or it will beceme rusty. 
Never add water to salt fish—always brine, 
To remove the salt, soak over night in a big 
pan of water, skin side up. 
COD FISH BALLS 

One cup of codfish, % tablespoon butter, 2 
cups of Irish potatoes, 1 egg. 

Cover the codfish with boiling water, or 
soak overnight. When it is slightly cool, 
shred, drain and add to mashed potatoes. 
Add butter and beaten egg. Mix thoroughly, 
shape into balls and fry in deep fat. Drain 
and serve hot. 

SMOTHERED FISH 

Freshened fish, salt pork, ontons, potatoes, 
seasoning. 

This dish is greatly relished on a cold win- 
ter night. To make it, put six or seven slices 
of fat salt pork in a frying-pan and fry 






















slowly. When the pork is brown take it out 
and put in the fat five or six sliced onions of 
medium size. Cook the onions until they are 
about a third done; then skim out the onions 
and lay pieces of raw, freshened fish on the 
bottom of the pan. Over this spread some 
of the onion, adding a dash of salt and 
pepper. Cover the onions with sliced raw 
potatoes and a sprinkling of salt; then put 
on another layer of fish, which should be 
covered with more onions, salted and pep- 
pered. The top layer of the dish should be 
formed of sliced raw potatoes, also seasoned 
Cover closely, and cook slowly on a part of 
the range where the’dish will not burn, un- 
til all the ingredients are thoroughly cooked 
It will take an hour or more to accomplish 
this, 

Cold cooked fish and cold boiled potatoes 
may be used in place of the raw material, 
but in that case the pork and onions should 
be prepared just as if all the ingredients 
were raw, 

SCALLOPED FISH 

Three cupfuls of cooked or soaked fish, 3 
cupfuls of milk, 3 tablespoons of butter, 3 
tablespoons of flour, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon of 


salt, % teaspoon pepper, 1 tablespoon of 
chopped onion, 1 teaspoon of chopped pars- 
ley. 


Pick over the fish and break it into small 
pieces. Make a cream sauce by blending the 
flour, butter and milk together. Boil for a 
few minutes, then add the eggs well beaten. 
Add the fish, salt, pepper, onion and parsley; 
put into a buttered baking-dish, cover with 
fine breadcrumbs and dot with pieces of 
butter; bake in moderate oven for half an 
hour. 





The first of each month read ‘Massey's 
Garden Book" to see what you should do in 
the garden that month. 
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After 16 Years 


This new Mitchell Six comes 
out in our 16th year of car 
building. 

We have built and watched 
tens of thousands of Light 
Sixes. They have given the 
Mitchell a world-wide fame. 

Now our engineers and spec- 
ialists have worked two years 
on this new model, to embody 
all we have learned. There are 
more than 100 important im- 
provements, based on vast ex- 
perience. 

You should measure up these 
new-day standards before you 
buy a fine car now. 


Lasting Newness 

The object of this new Six is 
to give you lasting newness. 

Most cars satisfy when new. 
In this new Mitchell that new- 
ness will endure, 

Part by part we have added 
strength. We are using better 
materials, new heat treatments, 
123 drop forgings. 

New and radical tests are 
now applied to every vital part. 
Inspection is carried to ex- 
tremes, 
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Our Victory Model 


A TWO-YEAR REVISION—OVER 100 IMPROVEMENTS 


Reducing Wear 


There is finer workmanship. 
We have spent over $300,000 
on new machinery and equip- 
ment to attain this. 


There is utter smoothness in 
the motor, less waste of power. 
The crankshafts are twice bal- 
anced on two new-type ma- 
chines. 


Gears are perfectly mated. 
Transmissions are tested in a 
sound-proof room. Engines are 
tested, and for hours, with elec- 
tric dynamometers. 


The bodies are extra-staunch. 
The top will stay new. The 
luster of the finish is enduring. 
The rear springs have been 
proved unbreakable. 


A thermosat on the motor 
controls temperature. The 
gasoline is perfectly vaporized. 
Thus we cut down fuel cost. 


These things mean much to 
owners. They mean less wear, 
less upkeep, less operating cost. 
And they mean much extra 
service. 
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Learn the Facts 


Ask for our catalog and learn 
all the improvements, or see 
our nearest dealer. These are 
qualities every car owner 
wants. Now so many know 
them that Mitchell sales are 
breaking all our records. 


A Six like this at the Mitchell 
price is due to our factory 
efficiency. We build the com- 
plete car—motor, chassis and 
body—under scientific cost-re- 
ducing methods. This model 
plant has long been famous for 
them. 

When you know the facts 
this car willbe your first choice 
in this class. Write us today. 


5-Passenger Touring Car 
$1575 £. o. b. Factory 
120-In. Wheelbase — 40 h. p. Motor 
3-Passenger Roadster, same price 
Also built as Sedan and Coupe 


7-Passenger Touring Car 
$1775 f. o. b. Factory 
127-In. Wheelbase—48 h. p. Motor 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY. Inc. 
Racine, Wisconsin 



















































































SAVE THE BEANS! 





They are sure to be worth $8 to $10 per bushel for seed. North Caro- 
lina produces more soy beans than the balance of the United States 
and the crop has been practically destroyed by worms and farmers 
are now wanting to know where they will get seed for another year. 


TO THE MAN WHO HAS BEANS:—If you will save your beans the 
proper way to make good seed after they are thoroughly matured, 
you are sure to get a fabulous price. This is what the LITTLE GIANT 
BEAN HARVESTER is noted to do. In the three years time that it 
has been on the market, we are yet to find our first dissatisfied owner. 
It can easily be pulled by two mules; will gather 20 bushels per hour; 
and WE GUARANTEE it to be the most durable and the lightest 


draft harvester on the market. 


Ask for booklet containing testimonials from farmers who have used 
the LITTLE GIANT. 


direct. 


HARDY & NEWSOM, 


LA GRANGE, N. C. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write to us 


your beans will not wait for your harvester, but the har- 


WRITE TODAY. 


Rem« mbe le 


vester will wait for the beans indefinitely. 
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TRADE MARK 
REGUS. PAT OFF 





Old Buck Guano 
Richmond 


Fertilizer of Excellent Quality 


Old Buck Guano Company 


INCORPORATED 


Richmond, Virginia 


Allied with F. S.Royster Guano Co 























When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 








THE RELATION OF HUMUS TO 
RICH SOILS 


The Mellow, Humus-filled Soil Is Us- 
ually Productive—Some Ways by 
Which the Humus Supply May Be 
Maintained 


EARLY every one understands 

what is meant by the terms “new 

ground” as used among us, or 
“virgin soil” as it is used in some sec- 
tions. Of course the reference is to 
lands which have 
never been crop- 
ped, whose fertil- 
ity has not been 
depleted by wash- 
ing, the removal 
of. erops oF 
through the oxi- 
dation of its sub- 
stance under the 
good _ conditions 
given by tillage. 
What we know as humus is one of the 
important constituents of such a soil, 
and humus carries with it a consider- 
able amount of nitrogenous matter, 
which though in unavailable form, is 
easily released for benefit of crops 
when conditions for the changes 
needed are improved, as they are by 
the putting of this land into cultiva- 
tion. 


MR. McCLELLAND 


These soils usually represent the 
most fertile soils of a given section. 
They are formed in part by the accu- 
mulation of vegetable matter for a 
number of years as a result of the 
growth and deposit of vegetable mat- 
ter and the mixing of this and of the 
roots of the plants with the soil. The 
leaves of the forest fall year after 
year, branches drop and partially de- 
cay, the tree itself dies and blows 
over, its roots which have penetrated 
deeply into the soil decay also; and 
with such life and death over a per- 
iod of years there is made a soil that is 
rich in vegetable matter. On the prai- 
ries, grass grows year after year and 
dies down in the fall,and here after a 
number of years we find an accumula- 
tion of the vegetable matter as an ac- 
companiment of good soil. In the 
swamps, we find a combination of 
grasses and shrubs and moisture- 
loving plants that, as they grow and 
decay, gradually fill up the low places 
and make rich soil. So we find that 
practically all of our better soils are 
the result of plant growth and death 
and the accumulation of the vegetable 
matter which is not entirely decayed. 


We have however some soils that 
are fertile that seem not to come un- 
der the description we have Biven. 
There are some that are the result 
of the deposit by water or by wind of 
soil that is brought from other places, 
such as our bottom and delta soils 
and ‘the loessal soils found in some 
sections; the soils deposited though 
contain a goodly amount of vegetable 
matter which had accumulated in the 
-es whence they came, and they 

come within our statement that 


carry goodly 


pla 
til 
rich soils usually 


amounts of humus and nitrogen. 


What Humus Is 


UST exactly what humus is no one 

can exactly say, though some of its 
component parts have been identified 
and named by chemists. The defini- 
tion generally given is that it is de- 
caying vegetable matter in the soil— 
decaying and not decayed, as then its 
transformations would be completed 
and its work done. It is made up of a 
number of different combinations in 
all of which the nitrogen is in insolu- 
ble form, and is the result of decay 
under conditions inimical to thorough 
decomposition. When the land is put 
into cultivation, better conditions for 
decay are provided and the humus is 
used up in a few years, faster in some 
regions than in others. 

The conditions favoring the break- 
ing up of humus or of any organic 
compound in the soil are plenty of air, 
heat, moisture and alkalinity, which 
favors the action of the organisms as- 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


sisting in the decay. Air may be ex. 
cluded by water or in measure by the 
compactness of the soil; heat is not 
suficient in cold wintry 

moisture may be excessive, or it may 


+} 
weather 


be lacking because of exposure tg 
wind and sun; acidity, though some- 
times high in swamp soils, usually is 
not high enough to interfere with the 
organisms in question. 


Cold weather tends to check the 
loss of humus and to favor humus 
formation; on land that is in peren- 
nial meadow and undisturbed for sey- 
eral years there is a like effect. In 
the South, where we have no long 
winter season to help us nor yet any 
kind of grass suitable for perennial 
meadow, we are handicapped in the 
control of our humus; what material 
we turn under is soon decomposed. 
Probably more of the roots and stub- 
ble than of lot manure is used in true 
humus formation, but the vegetable 
matter, whether forming humus or 
not, gives us something of the bene- 
fits of humus in the betterment of the 
physical nature of our soils, the in- 
crease in water-holding capacity, and 
in the supply of nitrogen. We might 
say that humus in virgin Boil is a bank 
account of long standing against 
which we draw, soon depleting the 
account, or reducing our “balance,” 
while the vegetable matter we apply 
to soils under continuous cultivation 
is more like a merchant’s capital that 
is turned over and over in business 
transactions—we keep adding vegeta- 
ble matter to the soil and we contin- 
ually are drawing it out, and we may 
never get back to virgin soil condi- 
tions. 


Those of us who farm clay lands 
realize keenly the difference in ease 
of cultivation between our new lands 
and the old in which the supply 
of humus has been nearly exhausted; 
we know how the latter compacts and 
how difficult it is to plow unless taken 
before the moisture is reduced to a 
low amount; we know that the old 
land does not contain the plant food 
that the new does, and that it will not 
produce as well, partly because of 
this lack of plant food or difference 
in the amounts of plant food and also 
partly because it will not hold suffi- 
cient moisture to enable the plants 
to make their best growth. Those 
who farm sandy lands do not en- 
counter the difficulties in cultivation 
because of compactness of soil as the 
supply of humus is depleted, but they 
do find the difference in fertility and 
water-holding power. 


All of us then are interested in the 
returning of vegetable matter to our 
soils; we have most of us learned bet- 
ter than to burn our old cotton or 
corn stalks or other crop residues, un- 
less necessary for control of some 
pest, but will suffer what little incon 
venience these give us in early culti- 
vations; we save our straw after 
threshing and use it as litter in the 
stables or lots to help save the ma- 
nure, and we believe that it pays oc- 
casionally to plow under a crop to 
help in the holding up of the organic 
content of our soils. Some believé 
heavy fertilization, as it gives more 
stalk to turn under, is a means of 
holding up this supply of organic 
matter in the soil, and of course the 
larger the stalks the more is turned 
under; but unless complete fertilizers 
are used, the soil may be made poorer 
in the other elements of plant food. 
Some men never mow their peas, but 
pick the pods and turn under the 
vines; nearly all plant peas or beans 
in the corn to secure as much mate- 
rial as they possibly can to turn un- 
der. The value of these practices 1§ 
pretty generally recognized, and 
those who employ them and fol- 
low out this idea of returning all they 
possibly can to the soil are our best 
farmers and not soil-robbers in any 
sense of the word—they do not intend 
to enrich themselves by leaving 4 
poor soil to their children. 


C. K. McCLELLAND. 
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GETTING PROFITS FROM THE 
HENS 
Good Males Are of Great Importance 


—Start With Pure-breds and Keep 
Them Pure 


[: TALKING to a friend the other 





day who asked us just how, as a 

school man interested in the build- 
ing up of poultry work in his com- 
munity, he could make the greatest 
progress, we gave him the answer 
that we have given for years, and that 
answer was, “Get the right male 
birds.” 

If you should ask the Livestock Ed- 
itor just how to make bigger profits 
from your cattle, he would probably 
tell you that the most important step 
is the good sire. If you had cows of 
all colors and breeds and should pur- 
chase a pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus 
bull to mate with them, in the first 
generation of calves they would be 
largely marked with his black color, 
his hornless character and his general 
beef type. You would be making 
wonderful progress as compared with 
what you would by using a common 
scrub bull that would mark the calf 
with scrub characteristics. 

As a poultryman we give you the 
same solution to the farm poultry 
problem, The laying character is bred 
into the hens just as much as the 
characteristics that we have mention- 
ed of the Angus bull. If you would use 
his calves to breed up another herd, 
there would be no uniformity of the 
calves of his mating with a miscellan- 
eous herd. You must keep using pure- 
bred Angus bulls, and it is best to use 
a certain strain that has certain well 
defined traits or characteristics. The 
same is true in the poultry world. Get 

rain that has the laying character- 
istic well fixed,and keep using males 
from this strain without going out of 
this line, 

A male bird that comes from a line 
of layers that has made records of 
200 or more eggs for four or five gen- 
erations back will transmit the laying 
habit. You can begin with the com- 
mon flock that you have, and it will 
be but a short time until you can 
breed all of the scrub out of your 
hens and establish a line of layers 
that will hand you the surprise of 
your life: 

Some Friends Who Have Tried It 
We ARE not giving you this advice 

v as a piece of theory, for we have 
had a number of friends who have 
tried it and they have achieved. fine 
resuits. This is the plan that we have 
used, and now from our little flock we 
are averaging 50 per cent egg product- 
ion. Most of the old mongrel hens are 
now shuffling off their feathers and are 
zero on egg production. Many think 
that these early molters are getting 
ready for early fall eggs and will 
prove good winter layers, but this is 
not true. The big layer that we are 
asking you to breed will get ragged 
and featherless along late in the sea- 
son, will not be long on the job of 
changing her clothes for a new winter 
and will be down at the work 
Cc! srinding out eggs in quick order. 


s**t, 


We have one friend that we asked 
to try out the plan we suggested 
about six years ago. She bought four 
mate birds that had ancestors on both 
sides of the house that were two- 
hun“red-eggers for four or five gener- 
ations back. The first generation she 
saw a wonderful increase in egg pro- 
duct’on, and when her neighbors were 
short on eggs, her hens, to help her in 
keeping up a contract that she had, 
were shelling out eggs. She has built 
a good strain, and naturally there is a 
demand for all of the eggs she can 
Supp'ty at the hatching season. 

She keeps a hundred hens. From 
this number her income runs around 
$609 a year; that is, when you include 
the value of the pullets raised and 
kept for her own use. We are willing 


to bank ‘on these hens in a race with 
profit. 


dairy cows for No. similar 











amount invested in farm animals will 
bring the net profit that these hens 
will. She mated good males to the 
Rocks she had and she has been suc- 
cessful. 

Shall We Start With Pure-breds? 
ys ALL of the advice that we have 

ever given to farmers and farmers’ 
Wives, we have tried to offer just such 
suggestions as we believed should be 
adopted. We think it is better to be- 
gin with pure-bred birds. We had 
rather have a pen of five well bred 
birds than a hundred scrubs. But we 
assume that our readers already have 
made the start and want to improve 
what they have. To do this the pure- 
bred male is the solution. If you 
have a mixed flock, decide on what 
breed you prefer, and get the male 
birds as soon as you can, for this is 
the season of the year to make the 
start. 

You can mate the type of bird that 
we are advising you to keep, and in 
three or four years you can have a 
flock that will average at least 12 
dozen eggs a year with proper feeding 
and housing methods. How very 
cheap it would be to do this. Sell the 
scrub males that you have, cull down 
some of the poorest layers you have 
and put the money in the type of 
bird that we are asking you to keep. 


If you know how to cull birds, select 
ten of the very best you have, yard 
them during the breeding season, and 


buy you a male bird that will cost 
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This is no “high-faluting” method 
that we are advocating, but just such 
as any Progressive Farmer reader 
can use. What a wonderful progress 























FOUR BALES OF COTTON 
from $5 to $10. Keep no other male 
birds, as these ten hens should lay 
enough eggs to raise what birds you 
need. If you need more, keep a_pen of 
twenty and use two male birds. 


ON ANI. H. C, TRUCK 


there would be from the 60-egg hen 
that we are keeping! We can double 
the laying ability of our hens at a 
small cost. 


J. K. MORRISON. 














































































































Morse “Z” with Bosch 
ignition Which adds the 


Fairbanks -Morse 
‘Z’ Engine with 
Bosch Magneto 
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INCE the “Z” was put on the market, over 
250,000 farmer buyers have pronounced it 

the greatest farm engine value. § We felt the 
same way about it. 9 But following our policy te 
improve our product whenever possible, we are 
highly pleased to announce a new Fairbanks. 


Magneto—high tension 


one possible betterment. 


§ Call on the “Z” dealer near Jou—see this 
world’s greatest engine — understand the’ full 


meaning for you of the engine service which over 200 Bosch Service Stations give, 
in co-operation with every “Z” dealer, to every “Z” engine buyer. J Prces— 
1’ H. P. $75.00—3 H.P. $125.00—6 H.P. $200.00—All F.O.B. Factory. 
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SAVED 

$20.00 Mr. M. Carlisle, Sr., of Cleola, Ga. 

“My barn is 30x40, which made a nice barn, 

Had no trouble in putting Roofing on. 
.00 by ordering from you,” 


























have ever used;"’ writes Mr. B. Moor, Ma- 
rietta,Ga. “I covered my Sesiling with it and 
it makes a beautiful as well as a durable roof 
. » . it was no trouble to put on. 


EVERWEAR 


PRICE $3.97 ss 





FIREPROOF-— | “Everwear” Roofing is 
CAN’T RUST | Fireproof. Can't rust. 
Easy to nail on. Can be used on new build- 
ings or nailed right over old wood shingles— 
quick and easy. Comes in big wide pieces. 
Galvanized Nails, Roofing Hemmer and Metal 
Cutting Shears ees | R EVERY 
with every order, large or | BUILDING. 


sma. 


CAN BE NAILED OVER 


PLAIN STYLE OR 
SHINGLE PATTERN | shingles, as shown on house, 
or plain as shown on barn 


Also ask for prices and samples of Geivenised 


| “EVERWEAR” is made In | 
Steel Crimp Roofing 


“Tam pleased and satisfied;’’ writes | 
I saved | 


“The Roofing I bought of "= is the best I 








wy \'4 ey seh e) vetlel al fe 
FOR ONE SMALL ROOF 


AFRAID OF ie I am enclosing or- 
WOOD SHINGLES | der for ‘Everwear’ 
Roofing. My shingle roof is-sound, but Iam 
afraid of fire. Ship as soon as youcan,’’ writes 

. W. R. Alford, Pres., Camden Cotton Oil 
Co,, Camden, Ala. 


STANDS THE | 
TEST. 


bestof any I have <a" 
ard, of Lexington, N. 


OF 


= have tested your ‘Ever- 
| wear’ Roofing. It is the 
’ writes Mr. P. @. Leon- 


G 


FREIGHT 





DIRECT TO YOU-FIREPROOF-EASY TO NAIL ON 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


OUR 30 DAY OFFER 
SAVES YOU MONEY ing now. 
We sell direct to you—Pay 
freight and ship quick. Fully guaranteed. 

WRITE TODAY. 
Your name and address on 8 postal brings Big 
Free Samples and REE SAMPLES 
Roofing Book, EST. 


OLD WOOD SHINGLES 


roof- 
While 
the 


Get your 


Prices are low. 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P, 


Savannah, Ga. 








TOWER PRICES ON ROOFING 


With everything up in price, it will be welcome news to our many customers in the South that we 
can now offer famous Spotless Rubber Roofing at the following low prices: 












1-PLY 


L_wt.35ibs.  * +1 - | 


2-PLY 
wt. 45 ibs. 


3-PLY 


+1“ | wt. 55 Ibs. 


$2 00 | 
















leading farmers and customers, 


buildings. 


of the “‘South’s Mail Order House.” 


RICHMOND, - - 





Government on soldiers’ cantonments in the South. 
Each Roll contains 108 sq. ft., with nailaand cement, Anybody can lay it. 

We can ehip on receipt of your order from this 2 

advertisement or write us for cemplete catalog 


fer low prices on Slate Surfaced Roofing 
in plain and shingle rolls in red and green—the 

“roofing beautiful” for residences. Complete Spote 
fess Catalog also lists metal roofings at low prices 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
VIRGINIA © 


Spotless Rubber Roofing is the standard roofing of the South, used by thousands of 
Rubber Roofing was used exclusively by the U, S. 


It is the ideal roofing for all out 


We also of- 















DIGGS & 
Tested crimson 
SEEDS 


DIGGS & BEADLES, 








SOV 


BEADLES 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Clover, Alfalfa, Rape, Vetches, Grass 
Seed, Seed Oats, Rye, Barley, Turnips 


and all Seasonable Seeds for Summer and Autumn Sowing, 
of high tested quality, 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 
Seed Merchants, 
Headquarters for Superior Seeds for the Farm and Garden. 


Also Poultry Foods and Supplies. 


RICHMOND, VA. 





















You Need This New Book 


English Grammar Simplified 


by James C. Fernald, L.H.D. The book men and 
- women in homes and offices have often wished for, 
ue | to clear up grammar difficulties quickly and sim- 
ply without pedantic rules and discussions. Com- 
mon-sense explanations of all the points that 
puzzle, arranged in a form so easily accessible that 
the answer to any question, even the smallest de- 
tail, can be found in a moment. It is a grammar 
authority particularly developed as a handy refer- 
ence for men and women who need a simple, im- 
mediate answer whenever a doubtful point arises 
in their use of English. A handy volume, cloth 
bound, 85 cents; by mail, 93 cents. 


“Wonderfully comprehensive and satisfying.’’ 
—Evening Sun, New York. 


2 copy of “English Grammar Simplified’ and a 
ar’s subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
both for $1.50. Address 


Raleigh. 








Birmingham. Memphis. Dallas. 


Address nearest office. 

















—TIRES— 


G. & J, TIRES FOR ALL 


Ford Rear 
$18.73 


6,000 Miles Guaranteed. 
Other sizes in proportion. 


ORDER A SET. ~ 


Bailey-Lebby Co., 


Distributors, 
Charleston, S. C. 

















EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the Sou 
WHAT HAVE you TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial. 
References, First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON.-CRAIG CO., 





























When writing to advertisers, say: ‘‘l am writing you 
as an advertiser In The Progressive Farmer, which 
quarentese the reliability of all advertising it carries."’ 















Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA, 
and every 


Beehives thing for 


the bees. BOOK FREE! 
J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga, 











COME TO WEST RALEIGH NEXT 
WEEK! 


Notable Programs Worked Out for 
State Farmers’ and Farm Women’s 
Conventions—Rooms Free, Meals 50 
Cents Each, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday the Days 


— OWING is the program for the 
and Farm Women’s Con- 
vention to be held at the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering, 
West Raleigh, N. C., on August 27, 28 
and 29, 1919. 

I beg leave to 
the following points 
vention: 

No reduction will be allowed by the 
railroads for this Convention. 


farmers’ 


call your attention to 
about the Con- 


Rooms will be furnished free by the 


College until all the rooms are taken 
at the College. 
Visitors should bring their own 


towels and bed linen. 

Meals will be furnished for 50 cents 
each. 

Music will be furnished at each ev- 
ening meeting. 

those arriving 
Convention op- 
and community 


of 
the 
pictures 
furnished. 


For the benefit 
the night 
ens, moving 
singing will be 


Agents for 


before 


fifteen different makes 





of tractors have accepted an invita- 
tion to give the largest demonstration 
of its kind ever held in North Car- 
olina 

Che local Delco Ligh t Company will 
show complete ystem for wate1 
an in the home. In conjunct- 
ion is a complete and model 
kichen will be shown. 

An exhibition hall will be fitted up 
showing various exhibits along agri- 
cultural lines. 

A complete sweet potato storage 


house will be exhibited and all ques- 
tions answered. 

The handling of bees will be demon- 
strated for those interested. 

The agricultural play will be a new 
and entertaining feature of the Con- 
vention. 

With so many good things 
into a little over two days, it 
seem that the farmers of North Caro- 
lina cannot afford to miss this Con- 


vention. 


crowded 
would 


W. F. PATE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 
PROGRAM OF JOINT SESSIONS 


August 27 
President W. C, 


Wednesday, 
11:00—Address of Welcome, 
Riddick, N. C. State College. 
11:15—Address, Major W. A. Graham, 
missioner of Agriculture. 
11:30—President’s Address, Mrs. 
Redfearn, Wadesboro, 
11:40—President’s Address, 
hoon, Elizabeth City. 
2:00—Address, Hon. A. F. Lever of South 
Carolina, Member Federal Farm Loan 
Board, Washington, D. C., former 
Chairman House Committee on Agri- 
culture, 
:00—Tractor 
:30—The Crimson 
Sam Jordan, 


Com- 
Rosalind 


a- 


Mr 7. UF. SC 


Demonstration. 
Trail of a 
County Agent, 
August 28 
Adds Pleasure and 
Life, Dr. H. M. 
Percheron Society 
General Farmer, 


New Ideal, 
Missourl, 


oa 


Thursday, 
Livestock 
to \Rural 

grown, Director of 

of America, and 

Hillsboro, Ohio. 
2:45—The Building Up of the 

O. Fippin, formerly of 

ve rsity. 

‘anteening 

in France 

University 

4:15—Practical Livestock, 

and Lamb Slaughtering 
Cutting Demonstrations. 
becue, 

:30—Agricultural 

Hearth Fire. 
Friday, August 29 
9:00—Thrift: named 


:00—How 
Profit 


to 


Prof. E. 
Uni- 


Soil, 
Cornell 


Army 
of 


with the American 
Miss Mary Sweeny, 
Kentucky. 

Judging, Sheep 
and Carcass 
Lamb Bar- 


x) 
© 
> 


of 


Play: “Kindling the 


” 


~ 


Speaker to be later. 


9:30—The State Warehouse Law, O. J. 
McConnell, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


10:00—Liming the Land, Prof. E, O. Fippen, 


formerly of Cornell University. 
10:30—The Best Type of Cattle for the 

Farmers’ Needs, Mr. J. 4. Tormey, 

American Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 


ciation, Chicago, Ill. 


11:00-—Country Concern about Country Well- 
being, Prof. E. C. Branson, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 

11:30—-The Family Cow, Mr, B. H. Raw], 
Chief Dairy Division, Washington, 
ma SC. 

12:00—Why Poultry Pays, A. G. Oliver 
North Carolina Bxtension Service. 

12:30—Blection of Officers, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
PROGRAM OF WOMEN’S SECTION 
(Mrs. Estelle T, Smith, Chairman) 


Wednesday, August 27 


2:00— Environment Conditions Effecting Ru- 
ral < 1ildhood, Miss Rose M. Ehren- 
feldt, State Board of Health, 

Laundry Problems—Mrs, J, H. Henley, § 
ford, N. C 

Cooking tolls in a Fireless Cooke Mrs, 

Capehart, Oxford, N. C 
Thursday, August 28 


he Selection and Buying of Clothin 


3 


Miss Josephine Schiffer, Meredith 
College Raleigh, N. C, 

Juterior Deccvation-—-ifies Flax Andrey 
Lumberton, N, C 

Iffant Hygiene —Mrs Kate Brew Vaughn, 
Raleigh, N. C, 

Friday, August 29 

Muscadine Products—Dr, Charles Dearing, 
Willard, N. C 

Hot Lunches in the "Rural Schools—Mrs. W, 


Blalock, Raleigh. 


Five Minute Discussions by Rural Women. 


PROGRAM OF LIVESTOCK AND POUL. 
TRY SECTION 
(Dan T,. Gray, Chairman) 
Wednesday, August 1919 
2:00—Pastures and Feeds for Swine, 


+ 
2%, 


Mr, W, 








W. Shay, State Pig Club Leader for 
North Carolina, 

Discussion—Mr, Earl Hostetler, North Car- 
Olina Experiment Station, West Ral- 
eigh, N. C.; Mr. N. K. Rowell, County 
Agent, Chowan County. 

2:30—Jersey Development in Mecklenburg 
County, Mr. Charles E. Miller, County 
Agent, Charlotte, N. C, 

3:00—Farm Sanitation and its Relation to 
Diseases of Livestock, Dr. Wm. Moore 
and Dr. C. C. Watts, Veterinari 
State Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Discussion—Dr, W. C, Reeder, North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture, 

30—Coéperative Livestock Marketing, 
S. Jones, North Carolina Division f 
Markets. 
Thursday, August 28, 1919 

9:01 Dairy Cattle Feeds and How to - 
ure Their Greatest Efficiency, T 
Reed, North Carolina Colleg of A 
culture, 

Use of Pure-bred Sires on Gr 
Ewes, Mr. H. W. Wall, Cour Ag 
Northampton County. 

Discussion—George Evans, North Car 1 

Extension Service. 
00—Community Marketing of Eggs, 
W Ss Barbee, Seaboard Rai id 

j 0—Value of Records and Mar 
Progressive Dairying, Mr. Earl 1} 
nall, North Carolina Extension - 
ic, 

Discussion Mr. A, J. Reed, Proprietor e 
Sta Creamery, Raleigh, N. C. 

11:0¢ Livestock in Diversified Farming, . 
H. M. Brown, Director of Per 1 
Society of America and Livest < 
Farmer, 

12:00—The Farmer Who Should Grow 1 f 
Cattle, B. F. Shelton, Speed, N, C 

12:30—Why Most Farmers Should Grow 
Sheep, R. S, Curtis, N. C., Extension 
Service, 

4:00—Practical Livestock Judging, vat -mon- 
strations, Sheep and Lamb Slaughter- 
ing and Carcass Cutting A peter na l- 
tions. Lamb Barbecue, Farm 1 
chinery Building, State Fair Grounds, 

——— 
PROGRAM OF AGRONOMY SECTION 


(R, Y. Winters, Chairman) 

Wednesday, August 27 

Value of Extension Work, I, 0. 
Schaub, United States Department of 
Agriculture, 

Discussion—Sam 
Missouri. 

2:40—Commercial Corn Grades and Their 
Value to the North Carolina Corn 
Grower, K. B, Seeds, Bureau of Mar- 
kets, United States Department of 
Agriculture, 

3:25—Cotton Wilt and Its Control in North 
Carolina, R. A. Jehle, North Carolina 


2:00—The 


Jordan, County Agent, 


Extension Service. 
Discussion—J, E, Dodson, County Agent litt 
County. 
Thursday, August 28 
9:00—Increasing the Farm Income y 


Growing Pure Seed, R, Y, Winters, 
N. C. Extension Service. 
Discussion—Zeno Moore, County Agent, 


Edgecombe County. 
9:30-—-The Effects of Rotation upon Crop 
Yields, C. B. Williams, Dean of Agri- 
culture, North Carolina State Collese. 
Discussion—T, B. Parker, North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture, 


10:10—The Place of Lime on North Carolina 
Farms, N, E. Winters, County Agent 
Mecklenburg County. 

Discussion—E,. O. Fippen, Lime Association. 


10:50—Some Recent Tobacco Problems, #&. 


H, Mathewson, North Carolina De- 

partment of Agriculture, 
Discussion—E. G. Moss, North Carolina De- 

partment of Agriculture. 
11:30—Important Tobacco Diseases and 


Control, F. A. Wolf, North 
Experiment Station. 

Potash, W. F. Pate, 
Department of . 

arm Crops, W, R, Camf 


Their 

Carolina 
11:50—Borax 

Carolina 
12:10—Marketing F 


Nor h 





North Carolina Extension Service. 
Discussion. 
PROGRAM OF HORTICULTURAL SEC- 
TION 


Pillsbury and Matthews, Chairmen) 


Wednesday, August 27 


(Profs, 


2:00—Farm Woodlots, H. B. Krausz, North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
2:30—The Home Orchard, C. D, Matthews, 
North Carolina Department of Ag?!- 
culture, 
3:30—Orchard Pests and Remedies, J. P- 
Pillsbury, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, 
Thursday, August 28 
9:00—Farm Gardens, L., H. Nelson, North 


of Agriculture. 


Carolina Department = 
Prof. J. P. Pills- 


10:00—Saving Garden Seed, 


bury, North Carolina State College. 
10:30—Sweet Potato Storage and Storage 
House Construction, C. D, Matthews, 





























ay, August 23, 1919] 





Demand! 


‘*Titehold”’ 
Select 
Red Cedar 
Shingles 


Handsome, Durable 
Economical 


If your dealer can’t 
supply Titehold 
selects, write us, 


Ask for free 
shingle booklet, 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 


Charleston, S. C. 
Atlanta Jacksonville 
Birmingham New Orleans 











Not a Jobber’s, but a 
Mill Price on Galvan- 
ized Metal Roofing 


Here is the new way—the better way—to get your gal- 
vanized steel roofing and steel shingles. The only profit 
(made besides ours) is made by the man who buys it 
We are able to give a roof of copper-bearing steel for 
the price formerly paid for a scrap-iron roof. 
Galvanized like a gold plated watch Has twic 


















>» of new open-hearth steel—gal 
ing extra thick—sticks to the base metal like 
driven into armor plates Comes in big sheets 
and quick to lay with hammer or hatchet. 
a lightning-proof, 


Freight 
Paid! 


We pay the freight— 
furnish free the nails 
and washers. Ship quick 
rom our factories Ga 
nizec teel slringles 





fire-proof roof. 












® satisfacti 
Act NOW 
f your 


requirements 
EAST BIRMINGHAM IRON ROOFING CO., 
Dept. 150, Birmingham, Ala, 


n 
ire to send a list 





ANOTHER BARGAIN 
7 ounces—7 separate varieties of 
new crop. Fine quality. 
Mixson’s High Grade 


TURNIP SEED 


Total price 35c prepaid. 
Also our full price list of seed. 
‘Address Mail Order Dept. 40. 

W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., 

Charleston, S, C. 
Always get Mixson’s prices be- 
fore you buy. 





MIDDLEBROOKS | 


HAY PRESSES | 


LICNTEST ~———. FASTEST 
_. 0S 

a Fayhrres na Rs 

(i come 7 | — 

[i= ier $ 

339720 onith yoru "129. 
UNMOUNTED ON WHEELS 
«Southern farmers say this isthe best 


horse power Hay Press made. Full cir- 
cle, double stroke, light draft. Guaran- 


STRONGEST | 
a) ' 


= 

















teed satisfactory, You can bale 150 to 
350 bales aday with the Middlebrooks’. 
Prompt shipments. Write for catalog. 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS Co. 
Dept. H-3 Barnesville, Ga. 
The Threshing Problem 
Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
0 ve from the mown rines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A perfect com- 
bination machine. Nothing like it 
"The machine I have been looking for for 2 
years.”"—W. F. Massey “It will meet every de- 
mand.’’"—H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Sta- 
tion Boklet 24 free 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE. 
. . 
Mountain——- RYE Abruzzi 
We are in position to make prompt shipment of either 
local or carload orders for Mountain and Abruzzi Rye. 
ASK US FOR SPECIAL PRICES 





No of Acri- 
cultur 
11:30—Pr I 
P S ge I G D. I 
t it Na ( 
rl P< » I n 
w I to D> } 
le Ex 
i 
12:30—Construction Det I 
by a Model House, L. H. Ne 
North Carolina Department of 
culture, 
How to Breed Sheep 
S BREEDING time is now at 


hand, it is necessary that all sheep 
in the eastern and Piedmont sections 
of the state, and in fact in the moun- 
tains, should be bred early. Of course, 
it not considered necessary to 
breed as early in the mountain dis- 
trict where the winters are more se- 
vere; but if early breeding were fol- 
lowed here it would be more profit- 
able. It is true that the sheep would 
require more care and attention, but 
the extra gain and price received for 


1S so 


early lambs would offset this extra 
labor. 
it is absolutely necessary that sheep 


breeders in the eastern and Piedmont 
sections breed their ewes early in 
July and August. The lambs will then 
come in December and January, giv- 
ing them every chance of the cool 
epring weather in which to grow. 

In order to get the ewes to breed, 
sacrifice some of the late lambs. 

Keep the ram away from the ewes 
until breeding time. Then take him 
away from the ewes during the day, 
and feed him some grain and flenty 
of roughage or pasture so as to keep 
him in good condition. He will tease 
the ewes more and his lambs will be 
niuch stronger and more uniform. 

Breed only two months of the year 
so that the lambs will come close to- 
gether. There may be a few ewes 
which will not bring lambs, but if 
they do after that time these will be 
too late to do well. To begin uniform 
breeding, it will be necessary to let a 
few ewes go barren for one year, but 
they will breed earlier the next vear. 

Never breed the ewe lambs the first 
year, as this is where the late lambs 
commience. Ewe lambs bred the frst 
year will always bring late lambs, and 
the lambs in most cases are too small. 
They will never make large sheep and 
their mothers will always bcee! late 
and will not grow so large as where 
they have not been bred. 

if the ewe lambs are kep: urtil 
yearlings, they will grow mu:a larger, 
breed earlier and make better moth- 
ers. This is one big drawback to the 
sheep industry in the state today — 
our breeding ewes are too sm ill. 

Tt will be necessary to taae the ewe 
lambs away from the flock, feed them 
well, and grow them out as much as 
possitle. A second cutting of clover 
or the early cornfield are good places 
for them. They will not hurt the corn, 


‘hey may eat a few of the lower 
blades, but will eat the gzass ard 
weeds. Keep them away from the 


flock through the breeding season, 
then they can be put back again, but 
thev will do better if kept on fresh 
lauds and feeds. Make a small pas- 
ture for the ram and keep him away 
from the flock after breedins: season 
is over. Put a little paint on the 
breast of the ram so that he will mark 
the ewes served. Keep a record of 
this, and lambing time can be deter- 
mined more easily. The loss of lambs 
will not be so large as you will know 
when to expect them. 

The object of early breeding is that 
the lambs, when ready for market, 
can all go about the first shipment 
and will be more uniform in size than 
if left to breed in any old way —Geo. 
Evans, Sheep Field Agent, Animal In- 
dustry Division, Raleigh. 





THE HAPPY RELEASE 

De Smyth-Jones—‘‘Now I want you 
ve me an extra supply of flowers next 
My daughter Alice is coming out, you 





W. M. FAIN GROCERY CO., MURPHY, N. C. 


Proprietor of Stall—‘‘Yes, mum, I'll save 
‘er the very best, pore thing. Whatever was 
she put in for?'’—Saturday Journal (Lon- 
don). 






















with a friend 
— hell be 
mighty 
grateful 

























[T IS the most convenient size to 
carry, for it just fits the pocket. 

Men everywhere are calling for it. Try 

it and you will do likewise. 

Cured in Nature’s own infallible way 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON’S 


“SUN; CURED” 


wong all the natural flavor and fragrance of the choicest leaf. It is aged in storage 

ere is nothing artificial in the curing or flavoring of “SUN-CURED”, and that is the 
reason for its instant favor with lovers of the finest chewing tobacco. The action of sunshine 
and fresh air mellow the leaf to the right quality and give it an indescribable sweetness 
















































BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CO 


WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 























“Yes, a Davis Cypress Tank is 


2 Comfort and Protection” 


Running water in the home—plenty for 
drinking, bath, toilet, garden, fire-protec- 
tion. Own a Davis cypress elevated tank. 


Water When and Where Wanted 


Davis tanks, supplied in all sizes. Get 
our money-saving price on a tank, ora 
tank and tower, 


requirements, We 
and furnish estimate 


be glad 
of cost, 


Write us will 


to dvise 


your 


you, 


G, M. DAUS & SON 


| 809 Laura Street PALATKA, FLA, ) 








In Your Cotton Alleys 


Plant after last working of cotton 
crop. Ready when cotton is picked 
For grazing, hay and soil building. 
Saves a season 


With Oats and Rye 


Makes very best feed. Will double 
your yield and build your soil. Vetch 
stubble turned under is equal to 700 
lbs. of good grade fertilizer per acre 


The Best Paying Crop 
+ or 5 crops per year without cultiva 
tion. Grows several years without re 

seeding. Wonderful land builder 
Inoculate the 


Seed With NitrA- geri n and be Sure of 


a Good Stand 
It enables you to grow these crops where you failed before. 


crop and land. Costs $2.00 per acre delivered. 
Write for FREE OM No. 2-0) Address NitrA-Germ 


Clover-- 


Vetch--- 


Nigel goer 


Improves your 


Savannah, Ga. 















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 
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PAY BY . 
CHECK! 


But Choose a Strong Bank in 
Which to Deposit Your Money 








>) 


over 
fitted 


We have resources of 
$5,000,000 and especially 
to serve you. 

We Especially Invite the 
Accounts of Farmers. 
OPEN AN ACCOUNT 

BY MAIL. 
MERCHANTS NAT’L BANK, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


W. B. DRAKE, Jr., President. 
J. H. HIGHTOWER, Cashier. 
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Plant a few Pecan trees about your 
home for shade, or in a grove as an 
investment—either plan will be profit- 


able. Their long lives and great pro- 
ductiveness guarantee results. The 
varieties we recommend will prove 


satisfactory. Schley and Stuart are 
both excellent—send for our catalogue 
and learn more about them, ‘“South- 
ern Plantings” furnishes cultural di- 
rections for pecans and other orchard 
crops. Write for these books. 











J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 


Box 106, Pomona, N, C, 











MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


(State Institution; Co-Educational) 
STUART McGUIRE, M, D., LL. D., Pres. 





MEDICINE DENTISTRY 
PHARMACY NURSING 
New buildings, completely equipped 


laboratories under full time instructors. 
Unusual clinical facilities offered in 3 
hospitals owned by the college, also in 
city hospitals and institutions, 


81st Session begins September 17, 1919. 


For Catalogue Address 
J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary, 
1126 East Clay St., Richmond, Va. 


“WHEAT GROWING FOR PROFIT” 
A book giving the latest and most 
approved methods of wheat cul- 
ture now on press; of interest to 
every farmer who wants the best 
results from his wheat crop. Sent 
free by F. §. ROYSTER GUANO 


CO., Box 1118A, Norfolk, Va. 
Write today for your copy 




















KODAK FINISHING 


Mail your films to us for correct finishing. We 
make a specialty of high-class developing and 
printing—a 21-hour service of expert workmen. 


Rolls 
Developed 
Free 


We also carry a full line of Eastman Kodaks 
and Films. 


FARMER & CANNON, 


Jewelers and Kodakers, 
318 N. 20th St., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 














Don’t Recover That Old Roof 


ELASTICO ROOF PRESERVER will do the job. 
From Factory to you, 57 Cents Per Gallon, freight 
paid. Adds years to the life of any roof. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLES. 
STANDARD PAINT MFG. CO., 


Birmingham, Alabama. 


» AUTO SUPPLIES 


of Repair parte for Fords at prices that 
4 cut your repair bills in two—also top re- 
<j covers, seat covers, extra express bodies, 
7 etc. A large line of supplies for all cars 
at money-saving prices in free catalog of 

South’s Mail Order House,” Write today 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 














How Another South Carolinian 
Succeeds With Alfalfa 
R. O. S. Poe, of Rock Hill, S. C.,, 
gives the Clemson College Exten- 
sion Service the following interesting 


story of how he succeeded with al- 
falfa. We are glad to print it right 
now as a further reminder to our 


readers that 
right on us. 
“T first. select a piece of well 
drained land that is sufficiently rich 
to grow, for as you know one cannot 
make a good crop of anything on poor 
soil. The land must be well drained. 
In early summer I begin preparing 
this land by breaking it as deep as I 
possibly can, then harrow it with a 


seeding time is almost 
Mr. Poe says: 


disk. In about three weeks when the 
grass begins to grow I harrow it 
again, and continue this up to the 


time of seeding, which should be done 
from the first to the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember. When ready to seed this field 
to alfalfa, I take my disk and harrow 
the land until I feel that I cannot pre- 
pare it any better. I then put about 
three tons of agricultural lime to the 
acre, using a lime distributor, and by 
using this, it is not necessary to har- 
row in the lime. Then I apply 500 to 
600 pounds of fertilizer per acre, 
something like an 8-3-3. I then plant 
about 20 to 25 pounds of seed to 
the acre. The seed, of course should 
be inoculated before sowing. I run a 
light harrow over the land and then 
use a roller, a corrugated roller is best. 

“After doing this, I never do any- 
thing else to the alfalfa but harvest 
it. That of course is done with a reg- 
ular mowing machine. Usually, I mow 
my alfalfa in the morning. If the 
weather is hot and dry, I rake it into 
windrows that afternoon. The next 
afternoon I haul it up. If alfalfa is 
allowed to stay on the ground too 
long, it loses all its leaves. The cur- 
ing of alfalfa is like the curing of any 
other hay. It requiresesome judgment 
to take advantage of weather condi- 
tions. 


“As to feeding, I feed it to my 
horses, cows and hogs. They all like 
it and do well on it. 

“Last year I plowed up a field of 
ten acres that had been planted about 
five years, and was beginning to have 
a good many weeds in it. I prepared 
this land and planted it in corn and it 
made the best corn that I have ever 
grown. I know of nothing that I 
think will build up our soil as well as 
alfalfa. I believe it will pay to plant 
our land in alfalfa as a soil improver, 
if we never cut it for feed. 


“From ten acres I cut last year 
about forty tons of cured alfalfa. This 
was cut five times during the year, 
but the last cutting was merely clip- 
ped and‘not raked up. On part of this 
field I have gotten as much as one and 
one-half tons to the acre at one cut- 


$ »” 


ting. 





Predicts Very High-priced Cotton 


WHILE on his recent trip in the 

Piedmont country in behalf of the 
American Cotton Association, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture Harris, of 
South Carolina, got into an argument 
with a cotton mill man in regard to 
the profits that were possible to the 
manufacturer out of a pound of cot- 
ton. This mill manager was request- 
ed io take his pencil and do the figur- 
ing for himself. Mr. Harris reports 
that the mill manager admitted that 
the figures showed that he could 
make a good profit if cotton were sell- 
ing for 56 cents per pound, based upon 
the present prices of manufactured 
goods, 


Theodore Price, in his “Commerce 
and Finance” declares that the “dry 
gooas market has not weakened.” The 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers declares 
that “Fall prices for knit goods will 
be the highest on record.” 

According to Dun’s Review, a staple 
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worsted fabric that sold for $1.35 a 


in. January sold last. week at 
$250. “A very cheap cloth that used 
to sell for 31 cents to 35 cents per 
yard sold last week for $1 per yard. A 
price of 26 cents a yard was quoted to 
China last week on a cloth that was 
soid in million yard lots 20 years ago 
for 4% to 5 cents per yard.” 


yard 
$ 


“How much of that,” inquires Com- 
missioner Harris,” does the farmer 
get? He is allowed only so much as 
will keep him from taking the war- 
path against the powers that manip- 
ulate the prices. But the farmer has 
come to the time when he can and 
will have a say-so about the price- 
fixing. 

“This present crop is going to be la- 
mentably short. We will enter the 
new crop-selling year with no surplus 
stock. There is a shortage of cotton 
just as there is of cotton goods. There 
is usually a big carry over of raw cot- 
ton in the hands of mills, but this 
year there will be none. Therefore I 
would not dare predict what the price 
will be between now and the first of 
August, 1920, but it will go to heights 
which the farmers themselves have 
not hoped for. 


“The bear speculators and the man- 
ipulators and the manufacturers have 
no surplus to which they can point to- 
day. The new crop of cotton will bea 
month late. If the farmers would hold 
it off the market until, say, December 
25, there would be such a famine for 
cotton that 95 per cent of the mills of 
the world would have to shut down. 

“Now, we don’t wish to resort to 
such means to get our rights, but if 
the speculators of the world force us 
to do so, we have nothing else to do 
to get a fair price for cotton. 

“The spinners of the world are 
largely out of the market and they 
are looking to the bear speculators. 
The greatest bear raid is being made 
upon cotton that was ever planned 
since the staple was first planted. But 
—ftor the first time in history—the 
producer has the situation in his own 
hands and can name his own price. I 
hope that he will realize it—as the 
world realizes that this is a fact. 

“The organization of the American 
Cotton Association now being 
pushed, and the farmer and merchant 
and business man are behind this or- 
ganization and are going to push it to 
a successful end. That, with the fi- 
nancing corporation with a capital 
stock of $400,000,000 to handle dis- 
tressed cotton, is the real medicine 
for “what ails cotton.” 


If You Wish to Hold a Fair in 
North Carolina, Read These 
Suggestions 
ET your fairs organized 
Don’t delay; time is short. 


15 


now. 


2. Send in your application for state 
aid now; don’t put it off. 

3. September 1 is the last day for 
receiving applications for state aid 
for fairs. 

4. Take advantage of state aid, it’s 
worth it. 

5. Five judging contests are offered 
to the larger fairs. Don’t you want 
these contests? 

6. Fine prizes are offered 
and girl club members, 

7. Diplomas will be offered to all 
winners of codperative state prizes. 

8. This is going to be a great fair 
year; every one is talking fairs. 

9, All fair committees ought to be 
in full swing by this time. 


to boy 


10. Every fair ought to strive for 
better attendance, more exhibitors, 
better exhibits, finer program, more 
contests, more interest and a perma- 
nent organization. 

11. Seven publications on fairs and 
fair work are at your disposal. Write 
for them. 

12. North Carolina’s community 
fairs have attracted national atten- 
tion. They are worth-while institu- 
tions. 
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13. The more work you put on your 
fair the better it will be. 

14. The more folks that become in- 
terested in the fair the better the fair, 

15. Fair secretaries have difficult 
tasks; help them. 

16. Premium lists ought to be dis- 
tributed by this time and in the hands 
of every man, woman and child in 
your community. 

17. Read Extension Circular No. 94, 
and see the record made by the peo- 
ple of the state in fair work during 
the last five years. 


18. If you have made good in farm- 
ing this year, the fair is the place to 
show your results. 

19. Every county can have a county 
fair, four community fairs, and two 
Negro fairs. 

20. Fairs are photographs of devel- 
opment and accomplishment. 

S. G. RUBINOW, 
Chairman of Fair Committee. 


How and Where to Build a Cotton 
Warehouse 


——_~ 


(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 
pose the lending of every possible fa- 
cility to aid in the free distribution of 
merchandise and at the same time pro- 
viding in the warehouse receipt a 
method of convenient and economic 
transfer of title to the stored goods; 
thus the bulky goods are turned prac- 
tically into a paper currency so that 
transfer of property may be made 
from one person to another without 
physical effort or motion and its con- 
sequent cost.” 

The construction and fire protection 
of the actual warehouses has suffered 
a great deal from inefficient planning. 
The success of a cotton warehouse is 
influenced very strongly.by the cost 
of construction on one hand and in- 
surance rates on the other; for these 
two factors largely determine the re- 
turns upon the investment. 

Primary factors influencing ware- 
house design are the character and 
volume of business that can reasona- 
bly be expected, the available site and 
possible arrangement of the buildings. 

The character of business is deter- 
mined by whether the cotton is to be 
handled for small or large producers 
or dealers, with consequent influence 
on “turn over,” and “peak loads,” 
whether it is deposited in large or 
small lots and how’ withdrawn. 
These vitally affect the economical 
operation of the plant under dif- 
ferent type of construction and 
should be given the consideration 
that is demanded. 

The site for the warehouse should 
be considered with reference to trans- 
portation facilities, area available, to- 
pography of the ground and some- 
times the character of the soil. 





The arrangement of the building 
should be influenced primarily by the 
elements of fire hazard, convenience 
for handling cotton; and the design 
of the building desired, should be con- 
sidered with an economical type of 
construction. 


It is evident from the above men- 
tioned facts that no definite plans or 
recommendations can be made for 
building warehouses at all points. 
Each possible warehouse is a law 
unto itself and should be considered 
from all angles by a thoroughly com- 
petent man. Through codperation 
with the Federal Bureau of Markets 
the State Superintendent of Ware- 
houses is in position to furnish the 
services of such an expert free and 
will gladly respond to any requests 
for assistance. O. J. MCCONNELL, 

State Warehouse 
Commissioner, Raleigh. 





ashamed to see you crying 
because a bee stung you. Act like a man. 

Bobbie—Y-yes, and _ the-then you-you’a 
gim-me a lickin’, like you s-said you would 
if you ever he-heard me-me usin’ that k- 
kind of l-language.—Columbia State. 


Father-—-I’m 
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Sorghum—When to Harvest 


|' SORGHUM is harvested when too 
xreen, the juice will be weak in su- 

r, and as a consequence the amount 
of syrup secured from the crop will 
be much less than it should be. Juice 
from unripe sorghum must be much 
more carefully and thoroughly cook- 
ed or it will yield a syrup that will 
have an unpleasant and “greenish” 
flavor. If it is allowed to become 
over-ripe, solids that are not sugar de- 
velop in the juice and the consequent 
amount of syrup will be less. Some of 
the juice dries up in the stalk or evap- 
orates and leaves the sugar in a more 
or less solid condition so that it can- 
not be extracted by crushing. 


Many tests have proved that the 
best time to harvest sorghum is about 
the time the seed is in the late dough 
stage, just before it hardens. It is 
much better to harvest when the crop 
is in this condition, even if it cannot 
be worked up for some days than to 
permit it to become over-ripe. 


[t is generally conceded that sor- 
ghum should be worked up within a 
few days after it is harvested, but in 
practice this cannot always be done. 
When delay in working is necessary it 
should be tied in bundles of from 
40 to 60 stalks each and set, on 


butt ends, under shelter or piled in® 


such a way that the air will have free 
circulation through the pile. If hand- 
led in this way it may be kept from 
six to eight weeks without much loss 
in the amount or quality of the syrup 
product. 

Light frost does not greatly injure 
sorghum, but in case of severe frost 
the crop should be cut and worked up 
at once, even if it is not yet ripe. 
Frosted canes are all right until suc- 
ceeding warm weather causes fermen- 
tation of the juice in the stalk and 
very quickly renders it unfit for syrup. 
—M. W. Hensel, Sugar Plant Special- 
ist, Division of Agronomy. 





Those Davie County Sheep—A 
Correction 


HE Editor-in-chief was sick when 

our issue of week before last came 
out, and did not examine the proof 
pages with his usual care; and the hot 
August weather must have affected 
our usually wide-awake associates 
and proof-readers. Anyhow for that 
issue Mr. F. H. Jeter, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, sent us down a 
county agent’s report about a flock of 
Davie County sheep which had yield- 
ed, he wrote, “1,521 pounds of wool 
which he sold at 75 cents a pound, 
making a total of $114.” Our alert 
proof-reader saw something was 
wrongand re-calculated the amount 
as $1,140.75, changing it accordingly. 
What he forgot to notice carefully was 
the number of sheep from which 1,521 
pounds was supposed to come—and 
’ overlooked the utter impossibility 
getting this quantity of wool from 
+ sheep! It was 152 pounds of wool 
‘ich the sheep had yielded, not 1,521, 
the error in Mr. Jeter’s copy made 
appear. On the same page, week 
efore last, reference was made to a 
ver-growing Wilkes farmer in- 
‘reasing his wheat yield to 70 bushels, 
ithout making it clear that this was 
a four-acre plot. 
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‘he Progressive Farmer prides it- 
Scif on its accuracy” and we regret 


that this double accident on the part 
of Mr. Jeter and our proof-reader, 
coupled with a temporary lack of 


editorial scrutiny, caused the wonder- 
ful flock of Davie sheep to pass by 
Us unchallenged. 





ONE POINT OF VIEW 


\n old and dusky daughter of the South, 


to ‘ hom things present themselves in terms 
©! her profession, describes a Red Cross par- 
a in which the canteeners and surgical 
= ‘sings workers marched in all their white 

Lawsee, Miss Anna, it cert-nly was a 
Eran’ spectacle! Neveh in all ma life did 1 


at one time! 


See so much washin’ 





| OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 


AVE you put in an order for that 

corn harvester? 

Better make arrangements to pur- 
chase seed wheat, oats, and rye if you 
haven’t done so. 








Seed peas are always high in the 
spring and summer, so every farmer 
should make arrangements to harvest 
his entire crop. 

In harvesting hay, it is absolutely 
necessary that a farmer have a num- 
ber of canvas haycock covers if he 
wants ‘to be sure of saving it after it 
is cut. These will last many years 
and are likely to pay for themselves 
the first season. 

Everyone should use extreme care 
in harvesting peavine hay. It is one 
of the most difficult hay crops to cure, 
but when properly cured is one of our 
very best feeds. Many farmers have 
adopted the rack method of curing 
exclusively. 

School time will soon be here again, 
and what has been done to improve 
conditions at your local schoolhouse? 
Has a sanitary privy been built, a bet- 
ter heating plant installed, or better 
teachers employed? The wise rural 
father will think about these things. 


It will soon be time to call the pas- 
tor for another year at your church. 
In making this call, shouldn’t his sal- 
ary be absolutely doubled? The pro- 
gressive community will also arrange 
to furnish a parsonage or manse and 
try to secure a man who will give his 
whole time to their individual church. 

We passed one of the prettiest 
country graveyards the other day we 
have seen in a long time, and what do 
you suppose the friend with me ex- 
claimed? It was this: “This must be 
a prosperous, progressive, intelligent, 
and spiritual community, and I wish I 
owned a farm here!” We made in- 
quiry about the value of farm lands 
in the community of the pretty grave- 
yard, and found it just about double 
that of adjoining neighborhoods. 

It has been reported that the soy 
bean crop has been destroyed in many 
sections by worms, so every farmer 
who has beans suitable for seed 
should save them. They are likely to 
be much higher in price next year 
than ever before, if the report of the 
destruction of the crop is true; and it 
will be found profitable, even if there 
is a big crop. To do the job economi- 
cally in this period of scarce labor, a 
soy bean harvester should be used. 

Every farmer ought to save our last 
week’s “Building Special.” The 
chances are that it will help you solve 
some important building problem 
within the next year. Every reader 
ought also to look out for another 
Special along this same line—our 
“Paint, Lights, and Waterworks 
Special,” September 27. Many people 
do not save these Special issues and 
then write us about once a month 
asking for information they contained. 
Of course, we are glad to give this, 
but by keeping these numbers for ref- 
erence they would save themselves, as 
well as us, a lot of time. 

One value of the soy bean harvester 
is that it will enable one to pick beans 
when they are ripe. These beans fall 
out of the pod rapidly and very easily 
when they are over-ripe, and any de- 
lay in harvesting means the loss of a 
large part of the crop. A soy bean 
harvester will save 5 to 6 acres of 
beans a day and thus will enable one 
to take care of a big acreage at the 
proper time. 

If you and your neighbors have sev- 
eral hogs or cattle of the same breed 


. for sale this fall, it will be well to be- 


gin planning a codperative auction 
sale, if they are of a quality that will 
do for breeding stock. Codperation 
in such sales pays and this is one of 
the arguments for adopting certain 
breeds of all animals for a county. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 








Free Paint Book 


‘Homes and How to Paint Them 


Contains illustrations of attractively painted homes, shows 
floor plans, gives specifications how to select the right 


colors, also information for 


‘ I painting roofs, barns, buggies, wagons, 
implements, refinishing woodwork and i 


floors, decorating walls. 


valuable Free Paint Book tells all about 


PAI 


NTS 


Inasmuch as painting is an investment and not an expense you 
should use the best and most economical paints your money will 


buy. 


Pee Gee Paints and Finishes will give ‘ou best results, they 


have stood the test for more than 50 years. 
Ask Your Dealer for Pee Gee Paints 





OF IMPORTANCE TO MERCHANTS—TIf there 
is no Pee Geedealer in your locality, write 
us for our interesting dealer’s proposition. 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Incerperated, Leuisville, Ky. 
Mail this Coupon today and get your Free Paint Book 





PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., Inc., Dept.27 Louisville, Ky. 


Please mail me free copy of Paint Book 


Name 





Address 

















Where to Buy Farm Lands 





No person or firm is permitted to offer land for sale in our paper unless he shows satisfactory references as to 


his honesty and business responsibility 


attempt to buy real estate until he has personally seen the property and had the title 
For this reason we do not extend our general advertising guarantee to land advertisements, 


ae 


a competent attorney. 


ee 
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The purchase of land is a very important matter and no one should 


thoroughly examined by 


eo ~ 


We Want Your Land! 









profitably for you, 


If you have farms or city property for sale, write us. We will 
subdivide and sell your property AT AUCTION quickly and 


Farm Lands Our Specialty---Territory Unlimited 













Ninety-Seven Thousand Six Hundred and Eighty-Eight acres of Farm 
Land amounting to over FIVE MILLION DOLLARS sold in 
1918. Write for booklet of endorsements and infor- 
mation about our auction methods, 


ATLANTIC COAST REALTY COMPANY 


“THE NAME THAT JUSTIFIES YOUR CONFIDENCE” 
Offices: PETERSBURG, VA. and GREENVILLE, N. C. 
Reference: Any bank in Petersburg, Va. or Greenville, N. C. 













WELL SECURED BONDS 
PAYING 6 PER CENT TO 
7 PER CENT INTEREST. 
First mortgage bonds in denomi- 
nations of $100, $500, and $1,000. 
We only handle high-grade 
bonds and they will be accept- 
able collateral in any bank. 
Write for Particulars. 
DURFEY & MARR, 
404 Tucker Building, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 





BIG FARM BARGAIN 


BUY FROM THE OWNER DIRECT 


—2,500-Acre Stock Farm— 


Made up of 15 small farms, “near railroad, on 
State Highway, in middle Georgia 300 acres of 
bottom’ land, worth $100 per acre 1,000 acres 
cultivated. Three million feet saw timber 25 
miles hog wire fence. 20 houses. Running water 
in every fleld, but no overflow land. An organ- 
ized money-making farm where you can raise 
stock, grow cotton, corn, oats, peanuts, tobacco 
and melons; no better land for pecans. Less than 
ten miles away this year’s peach crop from one 
orchard was sold for $72,000. Will lease for a 
term of years or sell everything, including crops, 


farm machinery, saw mill, 20 mules, Hereford 
cows, Duroc hogs, etc., for $60,000 The land 
alone is worth more money. For full description 
address 


J. C. BURRUSS, Empire Bidg., ATLANTA, GA. 

















440 ACRES 
12-ROOM DWELLING 


440 Acres, located at cross-roads, 5 miles from 
town; beautiful 12-room dwelling, very pleas- 
antly located in oak grove; 1 mile to good 
school and two churches; mule barn, cattle 
barn, out-buildings of every description; gin- 
house; all kinds of tenant houses; sandy soil 
with red clay sub-soil; 100 acres in fine pas- 
ture; 2,000,000 feet of timber This place 
will average a bale of cotton per acre; 1 plow 
last year produced 22 bales, an abundance of 
feedstuff; 250 acres in cultivation that will 
average a bale of cotton per acre this year, 
and from 50 to 75 bushels of corn. As healthy 
a place as you will find in the United States 
We are offering this plantation at a sacrifice. 
Write us for price and terms 


DIXIE LAND COMPANY, 


Greenwood, South Carolina. 

















“Don't guess: get busy and find out." 


BOTTOM LANDS FOR SALE 


WE SELL undeveloped and developed deep, black 
soil, drained bottom lands in the new corn and 
pig country of Washington and Beaufort counties, 
North Carolina. 


POTTER FARMS, Incorporated, 
North Carolina. 





Belhaven, 














VIRGINIA FARMS !» the Rappahannock 
Valley. Alfalfa, Stock, 
Dairy, Poultry and water front farms in the alfalfa 
section, ‘ree catalog of 200 farms 
EAL ESTATE, LOAN & INVESTMENT CO., tne., 
Elliott E. Brooks, Gen. M 
Phone 239, 


gr... 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
————————— 
When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 

















Anne 
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Farm Poultry Hints From Dr. 


Kaupp 
POOR laying hen. can be quickly 


detected because she goes to 
roost early and comes out late in 
the morning, molts early, has a shal- 


low body, a low capacity, a comb 
that is dry and stiff and long toe 
nails. Such hens as this should be 
quickly disposed of, as they only add 
to the cost of the flock and give 
practically no returns. 

* x * 

The early pullet which lays while 
young generally produces the best 
laying hen. Such pullets should be 
marked by a toe punch, because when 
they begin to lay at five or six 


months of age they will molt late 
in the fall and become fine egg 
producers. 

* * * 
There is a shortage of chickens 


this year. Even now it is not too late 
to have good frying size birds by 
December. Chicks hatched late in 


August or early in September will 
produce these fryers. Those pullets 
which a:e saved will lay by spring 
if they are fed plentifully to admit 
the prorer development. At _ this 
time broilers or fryers are selling at 
50 cents a_pound and higher. This is 
true of other localities, and goes to 
prove to poultrymen that even though 
feed is high, when ready to sell, the 
fryer will give a profit. 

:. @ 

During this hot weather the care- 
ful poultryman will guard against in- 
sect pests. The sitting hen should be 
dusted with louse powder both when 
on the nest and again when she is 
taken off with the chicks. Some 
good powder containing at least one- 
fourth of 1 per cent of nicotine should 
be used. When the chicks are hatch- 
ed they should have plenty of sour 
skim-milk and buttermilk. They also 
need plenty of shade. Good clean 
water should be before them at all 
times. For best results, the water 
containers should be scrubbed clean 
each day. Where possible, young 
chicks might be given the run of a 
cowpea or soybean field where they 
will have plenty of shade, an abund- 
ance of bugs and all ™ green feed 
needed. 

DR. B. r. KAUPP, 
Agricultural Extension Service. 


The Green Clover Worm Destroy- 
ing Soy Beans 
_ green clover worm mentioned 
in last wecel Progressive Farmer 
as destroying soy beans in eastern 
North Carolina, is now reported in 
Virginia also. State Entomologist 
Franklin Sherman gives out the fol- 
lowing statement about it: 

“Between the first and tenth of Sep- 
tember the next brood of worms is 
due to hatch out, and, if they are num- 
erous enough to be destructive they 
should make their presence evident 
before September 15. Whether they 
will be numerous enough to make 
treatments necessary no living man 
can foretell. You can figure the prob- 
abilities either way from the follow- 
ing establisted facts: (1) The insect 
has been with us many years, but this 
is the first time it has been very ser- 
ious,.this would lead us to believe 
that the next generation may fall to 
its usual inconspicuous level. (2) On 
the other hand, I have observed ‘only 
a very small percentage to be attack- 
ed by other insects, parasites, or dis- 
ease, and this would lead to the belief 
that the next generation may be fully 
as larze as this one. As between 
these two lines of reasoning I incline 
to the optimistic belief that the next 
generation will be noticeable, but not 
so destructive as the present genera- 
tion. 

“The remedy? ‘Poisons, — same 
materials and same methods of apply- 
ing as for potato beetles. But nobody 
knows, yet, what strength of poisons 
the bean plants can stand, and we 





know that Paris green is apt to burn 
leaves. We are giving the preference 
to a dry dust mixture at rate of 1 
pound powdered arsenate of lead to 
8 pounds slaked (dust, or hydrated) 
lime. Dust on lightly and evenly, 
enough to whiten the young leaves, 
top part of plant. My ewn tests show 
this to be a good remedy, and we have 
reason to believe that it will be safe 
to use the forage if it stands in field 
two weeks or more after treating,— 
but we expect to test this matter and 
announce results before time to use 
the hay. 

“And if a merchant farmer lays in a 
stock of the remedy which there is no 
present use for, it will still be useful 
next spring for potato beetles, to- 
bacco worms, caterpillars, or any oth- 
er leaf-eating insects.” 





Virginia Crop and Market News 


ORN fields this year are more 
grassy than usual owing to the 
long dry spell followed by soaking 


district, while Winesaps and Stay- 
mans are showing up well. Around 
Roanoke and Salem there is a 50 per 
cent crop, and the Back Creek and 
Starkey section will yield 55 per cent. 
Bent Mountain district has only 10 
per cent of a crop, while Rappahan- 
nock has about 30 per cent. South- 
west Virginia only counts on a 25 per 
cent crop. W. 





The Cotton Market Situation 
‘THE market has been variable and 


irregular, but generally easier. The 
unrest in labor, unable to realize 
when it is well off, the agitation 
against the high cost of living, un- 
settled conditions in Europe, demo- 
ralized foreign exchange, and finally 
a conviction that the crop is more 


promising over the bulk of the belt,— 
all these have operated in the di- 
rection of depression. As is always 
the case whenever the market gets 


heavy, bearish features are greatly 
exaggerated, and bullish ones given 





tems are coming into use. 


lights and running water. 


readers. 


can use. 


WE WANT PAINT, LIGHTS AND WATERWORKS EXPERI- 
ENCE LETTERS 


OST Southern farm homes are now painted, waterworks are 
being installed, and more and more up-to-date lighting sys- 


thousands of farm building that need paint, and even more that need | 


To do what we may to bring these improvements to more South- 
ern farm homes, we are going to issue on September 28 a “Paint, 
Lights and Waterworks Special” of The Progressive Farmer, and for 
this issue we invite experience letters from Progressive Farmer 
If you have had experience in painting or in installing 
waterworks or a lighting system and if you believe your experience 
will be of value to other Progressive Farmer readers, we want to hear 
from you in a letter not over 300 to 400 words in length, giving in 
concise language the results of your experience. 

For the best letter we offer a prize of $5, for the second best $3, 
third best $2, and payment at regular space rates for all others we 


Letters must reach us not later than Saturday, September 14, 


But there are still thousands and 








rains, making it almost impossible to 
work the corn thoroughly. Plowing 
and disking for fall crops are in pro- 
gress. The hay crop is better than us- 
ual, while wheat reports are some- 
what discouraging. Tobacco has suf- 
fered considerably nearly all over the 
state through the heavy rains, except 
in fields where the plants were well 
advanced before the dry spell. These 
fields have a most attractive appear- 
ance. Peanuts are fair except on low 
lands; potatoes a good medium crop, 
with considerable disease in evidence 
in some localities. Cabbage are ahead 
of their time in the southwest coun- 
ties. Price started off wholesale at 
$3 a hundred pounds, dropping in a 
few davs to $2.5). Rutabagas are also 
early and move slowly at $1 to $1.50. 
Wheat grading demonstrations are 
being given in various sections of the 
state by the State Division of Mar- 
kets to give growers and dealers a 
better understanding as to Govern- 
ment requirements for grading selling 
wheat. W. 





Virginia Apple Crop 


HE most important apple-produc- 

ing counties of Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania 
reach from Staunton, Va., to Harris- 
burg, Pa., and form what is known 
as the Shenandoah-Cumberland dis- 
trict. This section now promises 59) 
per cent of a crop as compared with 
65 per cent for 1918, or 2,200,000 bar- 
rels. Winchester section will yield 
only 48 per cent of a crop; in Augusta 
County the crop is short, but a little 
better than last year. From Staunton 
to Winchester the Staymans and 
Winesaps will be only 50 per cent of 
a crop, and as the scab is bad this 
year, less than 40 per cent will pack. 
The Imperials are clean and promise 
well. The Piedmont district will yield 
523,000 barrels as against 405,000 last 
year—Albemarle and Nelson counties 
promising remarkably well. Pippins 
are nearly a full crop throughout the 





the least attention possible. The 
Savannah quotations were reduced to 
the basis of 31 cents for middling, 
but on very small sales limited to 
cases where peremptory marketing 
was ordered. Savannah holders as a 
whole have faith in the market, and 
are staying for higher levels. 

The crop appears to be doing pretty 
well in some sections of the belt, but 
the general prospect is far from fav- 
orable. The crop has been unlucky 
from the start, and has had a poor 
season all through. O; course some 
places fared better than the average, 
or there would be a very smull pro- 


duction indeed. Being from two to 
three weeks behindhand, there re- 
main still many dangers to be en- 
countered. The boll weevil is tak- 
ing everything in sight now in the 
southern part of the belt, and in 


other sections besides. 

Cotton production is reduced in 
other countries also, owing to the 
various difficulties. The crop is late 
in Egypt, and little or none is under 
cultivation this year in Asiatic 
Russia. This implies all the more 
demand for our cotton from abroad, 


just as soon as the necessary means 
are provided for taking it. The 
world is bare of cotton and cotton 


goods, and it will take a long time 
to fill up the many holes. This 
means an increased demand, and 
that on a reduced supply, the latter 
being made still more dubious 
through the activities of the boll 


weevil, which may become worse and 
worse as the years succeed each 
other. There is no cause for uneasi- 
ness over temporary market fluctua- 
tions. W. T. WILLIAMS. 


Savannah, Ga. 





Prices for Crossties 


HE Atlantic Coast Line Railway 


announces the following schedule 
of prices for North Carolina crossties, 
which we publish for the general in- 
Progressive 


formation of Farmer 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


readers. In the schedule below “red 
oak” covers all kinds of oak grown in 
the South other than white oak: 
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White oak ..... | $0.70 | $0.80 | $1.00) $1.10 | 
Heart pine .... oe -40 60 -70 
Heart cypress | | 
(red or black) Te -50 .70 85 | 
CORBIE . ccedene 3 45 .60 .70-| 
Chestnut ....... 45 .60 .70 | 
Red mulberry 45 .60 .70 | 
Sassafras ...... 45 .60 -70 | 
- ttnbbedwenk 55 65 85 95 
Hickory ........ 55 65 85 95 | 
Red oak ....... 55 65 85 95 | 
““Sap”’ pine ss ‘ 40 -50 
EE 234 60st e 45 75 85 | 
BEEN ‘iseueenxa 245 | 175 85 
SE sitet ows 45 75 85 IE 
eed maple 45 | 75 85 | 9% 
C46 TRE COROS 45 .75 .85 9 
| ~ eee eaene 45 } 5 85 ‘$8. 
Soft maple 45 | 75 | 85 1 .95 
Spruce 02s siee be6 45 -75 | .85 | .95 
White walnut 45 | 75 85 | .95 











A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 














Keep Your Prescription Number 


HEN our family physician pre- 

scribes for a member of the 
family, I keep the number of the 
prescription and the place where it 
was filled in a little book, kept for 
that purpose. Next to the number I 
write the ailment for which it was 
given and the name of the doctor. 


We may not need the medicine 
again for some time, but should the 
ailment return, I have only to consult 
my little directory, get the number 
and have the prescription refilled. 
In this way I save not only an ac- 
cumulation of medicine bottles, but 
many a doctor’s bill as well. 

MRS. A. MILLER. 





North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina and, jobbing prices in the 
leading markets of the United States for the week end- 
ing Saturday, August 9 as reported to the Division of 
Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 
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Asheville ..... eocees os] sees]... ($2.00 
Charlotte .....eeee $ - + /$4.25] 2.00 
Durham ....eesveees L coool & 2.00 
Fayetteville ......... 95} cooe] cove), S08 
Goldsboro ......e.05 coe) coves Oe 
Greensboro ......... .| ° 3.75 
Henderson .......... Li . 3.00 
rere cess 
rer. 2.55 
OS re arre se 
Scotland Neck 2.25 











sh Potatoes—Asheville, $2 ewt.; 
ewt.; Durham $5 bbl.; Fayetteville, 





Charlotte, $2@ 
s 75> bu.; 





Goldsboro, $5.50 bbl. ; Gastonia, 6@7.50 bbl.; Greens- 
) $2 bu.; THenck ‘Tson, $4 cwt.; Hamlet, $2 bu.; 
x S6@6. 50 bbl. ; Scotland "Neck, $2.75 ewt.; 





W aynesville, $1.25 cwt. 
Peanuts—Scotland Neck: Virginia peanuts, 6c Ib.; 
Spanish peanuts, 74%4c Ib. 


PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOGS 
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Asheville ...../$0.52)$¢ $0. 28'$21.50 $0. 72 
Charlotte ..... .50 | + 20.00! .40 
Durham ...... -50)  .60) 30} 42 
Fayetteville ..| .50) .60) 2000) 145 
Goldsboro .... .50] .... i; 40 
Gastonia ..... 45 65 40 
Greensboro ...| .60) .70 <e 
Hlenderson ...| .50) .70} 45 
Hamlet ...... 45] 2... -40 
Raleigh ...... .50) .60 -50 
Salisbury ....| .60) .70) .45 e .50 
Scotland Neck] .45) .60) . 35). 5. 35 
Waynesville ..| .40| .50| .40 "30| “50l 20.00! .35 

















PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND COTTON- 
SEED MEAL 
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Fayetteville 30.00 . 
WEL. 5.0 W'S pad cenesd sgh seaa¥) coversss $62.00 
Goldsboro 00 1.00 60.00 
Salisbury .... 32.00 | .....-- 0] ee eeees 
Scotland Nec 31.00 | “Lio 60.00" 








Northern Produce Markets 


Corn—Chicago: Xo. J Bellow, $1.94@1.99 (delivered 
in Raleigh, $2.17 2 











White Pot tg ye U. 8S. Grade 2: 1 
Poston, $7@8; Chicago, $8@9; Cleveland, 5H0@S8: 
New Orleans, "$3 23@ (sacked); New Yo ~G @ 
6.50; Philadel; ~~ $5@7; Pittsburg, $7.50@8; Wash- 


ington, $6@7 
# Cheese—No. Fresh Ameri can (Wholesale Prices)— 
Single Daisies: New Yor! 33%4c; Chicago, 31%@ 
P hiladelp hia, 334%@ 





33¢ 
D34%C; 





3c, scuare prints 
sites 3oston, 34@ sae 

Eges—New York: fresh gathered, 
extra firsts, 51@53c; firsts, 47@50c. 
BUTTER 


extras, 54@55c; 








Score: | 93 | 91 | 90 | 88 | 86 
New a .+e-} 54%el 53%c| 52%ec| 51 Yee} 50c 
Chica, eset 5eXe| 5l4ec 50%aC| 48tec|....- . 
Philadetriiia | 56e h4e 58c Sle | 49¢ 
Boston. .| She | Sde h3i%c| 52%c' Sle 
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August 23, 1919] 


VIRGINIA STATE FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTE MEETING 


Some Features of a Fine Program at 
the Blacksburg Session 


Saturday, 


N WELCOMING the thousand mem- 
bers of the Virginia State Farmers’ 
Institute to the Virginia Polytechnic 


Institute and Agricultural College 
Dean Campbell said the farmers of 
Virginia there assembled were but 


coming into their own. Their vision 
and that of their forefathers had 
wisely established this institution for 
the benefit of Virginia’s sons, hence 
they could surely feel quite at home. 
The battle of today is not to the phy- 
sically strong, said Dean Campbell, 
but to those Whose every faculty has 
been trained to be alert in any emer- 


gency. He held it to be a gross in- 
justice to launch a young man into 
the struggle of life without first 


equipping him with practical knowl- 
edge whereby he can win his way 
most efficiently in these critical days. 
Much depends upon the farmer and 
unon agriculture. But for the farmer, 
all industries would speedily stop, 
hence it is up to the farmers of Vir- 
ginia to realize on this biggest asset 
of the state, and send more and more 
of their sons here for farm life equip- 
ent. 


WHIT 


The farmers of America are called 
upon to do their part in the recon- 
struction, not of one nation, but of the 
world, said C. R. Titlow, of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank at Baltimore. The 
keynote of his talk was organization 
in communities, counties, states and 
nation. He feared a very serious sit- 
uation ahead, and only one thing 
could save the nation, and that is the 
sound, solid sense of the farmer, bit 
they must all pull together. The farm- 
ers furnished 40 per cent of the men 
and 100 per cent of the in te 
late war. Not only must they organ- 
to secure their legal and moral 
rights, but they must organize to 
make farms more proiitable and farm 
life more attractive. This would ren- 
cer void any excuse for the boys or 
girls to leave the farm. And now it 
had been rendered possible for farm- 
ers to organize to obtain loans on 
their land and buildings, not from the 
Covernment, but through Fedcral ma- 
chinery, for the purchase of land, the 
paying off of mortgages, fencing, 
drainage or stocking land. All this 
has been accomplished through or- 
ranization and against great organiz- 
ed opposition. Seven million dollars 
has so far been loaned to Virginia 
farmers through the Federal Land 
Bank. This money is not a gift to 
farmers, but a liberal bu deal 
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NEW SPOTLES 


anos, organs, vehicles, harhess, 


Write now for your free copy. 


THE SPOTLESS C6O., 





CATALOG FREE 


without getting your copy of this big bargain book. Contains very lat- 
est and lowest prices on farm implements, roofing, sewing mz ichines, 


pi- 
paint, Auto repair parts, tires, stoves, 
farm and _ shop. 


blacksmiths supplies and general supplies for home, 


he! in a few days—the best we 


rave issued. Contains many new 
<a You cannot afford to make 
your fall and winter. purchases 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














FOR HOME CANNING 


VIRGINIA CANS GIVE BEST RESULTS 

Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hemmed Caps— 
Sanitary Cans and Hand Closing Machines—Wax 
Sealing Cans with Wax Strings — Friction ‘Top 
Syrup Cane and Pails. 


VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box 152 






Write to-day for Price List. 
Buchanan, Va. 


All Sizes, 

















| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


awe 








10th 








Want ed Exneriones jakcher We 8th, 9th. ‘and. 
grades and principal of a three-teacher wenool. Good 
salary. Write D. J. Lewis, Rocky Point, 

-Men to Learn Pharmacy—Good profession. 

1 uurse in twelve montis Southern College 

of Ph urmacy. Next term begins October 7th. Address 
R. €. Liood, 410 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. . 

Wanfedi—An agent “at every pe ostoffice ‘and « on every 

rural route in. the South. If you can devote a part or 
til of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today for full particulars. The Progressive Farmer. 





HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


“Position Wanted—As manager of hog farm. W. 8. 
N.C 





















Eaton, Route 1, Tarboro, 
,, Wantel—White Lady to do the house work, for fam- 
liy of four, A. B. Audrews, Willington, 

Wante t Position as manager of good general farm, 
by ultural College graduate. Experience, sen- 
er al farming, teaching agriculture, and army officer. 
R. M. Richie, Concord, N. C 

Wa \—Intellivrent, industrious white farmer for 
my three miles of Raleigh, preferably one who 
can operate tractor, May peain now or by Christmas. 
Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. 

, Wat ‘ “Sins le, handy man “to “raise @ poultry, , bees, 
Cogs, n and age on profit-sharing basis. Good 
Tox ation, hice plac pleasant surroundings, and good 

nee for the right man, Brightly Farm, Goochland, 








MACHINERY 


Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Water Wheels, 





rn Mills, 








Engines, DeLoach Co., 541, Atlanta, Ga. 

Prichard Soy Bean Harvester—In good condition; 
mcd ter little. J. C. Burruss, Empire Bldg., 
Atlant i ; 


Ford Owners—Send one dollar for one of our new 
blow out boots, guaranteed to last four times as long 
y other boot made. State if for front or back 
tire. Dixie Sales Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
























Corn einen one-horse, one-row, self- 
Bather Equal to a corn binder. Sold to farmers 
v-three years. Only $25, with fodder binder 
ing picture of harvester. Progress 
Salina, Kan 
{5 ILP. Tractor—$1.750 f.o.b. Carhartt, S. C., gets 
$5, 09 International Mogul Kerosene tractor A-! 
Conditi Not suitable for hilly country Power for 
i. An opportunity. Full ir 
Ro. ag 4 ‘Hamilt: mC arhartt Cotton Mills 
&. rs Four second-hand, 70-saw, Brush Conti- 
hel: Ad me hout huller attachment. One Munczer 
Mal ’ h screw pres One steam tramper. 
Fr ape can be seen at Duke, Harnett County, N. C. 
Mills (1. t, Particulars address, The Erwin Cotton 
a5 f0.. West Durham, N. Cc. 
~ DRO 
ip ABERDEEN ANGUS 
a for 8 Two Herds Registered Angus Cattle—Some 
ao . 1 ‘bulls , heifers and cows; prices to suit buyer. 
yume #t once; pick choice; no’ better to be found. 
ywertun Lros., Clarksville, Wa. 














BERKSHIRES 
Itesistered Berkshires—Pigs, berd gilis, service boars. 
Sanford MeFerrin, Springfield, Tenn 
Lerkshires—Pigs, boars, bred sows James W. 
traves, American National Bank, Richmond, Va 
—5 months old, $20, reg- 


‘, erkshires for Breeding’’ 
Green Me: High Rock, _N c, 

Bn toars— Satis- 
utman, N.C 


‘ow Farm, 





istered. 














Gilts and Young Service 


lerkshires— 
faction guaranteed. Ridgecrest Farm, Tro 




















Midway Berkshire Farm, Mocksville, N. C., wi'l 
rladly supply your Berkshire wants, and guarantee t> 
} case or refund money. Give us a trial E. C. San 
fovd, Proprietor. 

CHESTER WHITES 

©. I. ¢. —* Sows, Gilts, Pigs, etc. C. C. Ramsey, 
Crouse, N. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Registered Durocs—8 weeks, $12. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed Pineland Farm, Buckner, Va 

Pedigreed Durocs—8 weeks ae up; also grade p‘gs. 
All at farmers’ prices. E. T. lark, Gold Hill, Va 

Negistered Durocs—Three to four months, Fr I'y 





bred, pairs not related. Willow Glen Farm, Brandy 
Sia., Va. 

For Sale—Duroe Pigs out of a litier of 16, hy 
Turner’s Orion King, extra fine, $15 each. Alex 
Tur ner, Winnsboro, &. -&. 

Ten Extra Nice Duroc-Jersey DToars—Ready for ser- 


and Defender eae, 50 to $100. J. L. 


_Darlingt nm, 8. 


. Boars, Bred suo Fall 
Orion, Superba, Imperator 
Willow Glen Stock Farm, Brandy 


We | Ifave Struck Tron on our farm and must sacr 
fice our herd of registered Durocs Everything sroes 
at bargain prices. Write us quick to Mona Duroc 
Farm, Montvale, Va. 


~ Doubly Immune Duroe Sows 3 and Cilts—sranddauh- 
ters and great-granddaughters of the Defenders and 
(Colonels, bred to our famous Scissors 2nd, Knapp 
Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


A Registered Duroc Roar—Out of a 
Cherry King Jr. Several Duroc sows, 
farrow. Write for their pedigrees and 
Shoal Creek Farm, Monticello, Ga 


Scissors Pigs—By outstanding sons of world 
ed Scissors. They are big, well bred show pro : 
priced worth the money. Summit Hill Farm, Corryton, 
Tennessee. 


vice. Co 
Edwards, 
Gilts, Sentember 
Priced to_move 
Sta., Va. 


Service 
farrow. 
the om. 








“sow by Orion 
for carly 
description. 
































For Sale—Registered Duroc boar (big type), forty 
dollars; one young four-hundred-pound pure Duro 
sow and 7 fine pigs, $110; two % Duroe sows and ter 
pigs, seventy dollars. Cottage Hill Farm, soykins, 
Virginia 

Immunized Pigs—Pure-bred Duroc 

ed against cholera Our stock is 

r pigs are as fine as can 
hed with cach pig; also che r 
d with each pig over 2 mor yr 
particulars to Sweet Air Farm, Leslie, Mia 
ESSEX 

Extra Fine " Resistered Essex Pigs—10 to 14 weeks 
old, $17.50 to $20. E. Aldridge, Randleman, N. ¢ 

ae Sal rege Essex Pigs—Two months oid, 

heels dollar: P. Stocky, Bisho pville, _ < 


“TAMPSHIRES 


Saunook 





Res rn g i ease Pigs. Plantation, 
Reicdsville/ N 


(Cc lassified ads. continued on next page) 





by which a farmer may pay 6% per 
cent on a loan and thus wipe out both 
principal and interest in 34% years. 
He urged Virginia farmers to investi- 
gate the possibilities but not to bor 
row unless they had a real need. 


Milk, 20,784 pounds, butter 1,159 
pounds for six-year-old Buckeye De- 
kol was the record reported by Prof. 
Hunt, who had a parade of 25 fine an- 
imals. As each animal came up to the 
grandstand, he gave the reason for its 
existence and tor the care bestowed 
upon it. 

Prof. Lancaster urged communities 
to get together on the establishment 
of agricultural high schools near their 
lomes, so that college facilities cou‘d 
be taken to the boys while they were 
\ orking on the farms. He pointed out 
the errors in public school curricu'a, 
109 per cent of the children being 
trained for college, while only per 

‘nt ever enter a college. The Federal 


Government would furnish expert 


teachers, when communities furnished 
room and buildings. 

The organized lime industry of 
‘merica has secured the services of 


P-of. E. O. Fippin, of Cornell, fo show 
the value of lime to the soil. By charts 
znd plans he made the subject clear 
Plants must be fed rationally, just as 
progressive farmers feed their ani- 
mals rationally, in order to get worth- 
while results. 


The Percheron Society of America, 
through Wayne Dinsmore, said that 
the Virginia farmers might as well 
throw $7.50 into the James River ev- 
ery fourth morning as to follow their 
present plan of plowing, when he de- 


monstrated that with six or eight 
horses and a multiple hitch he could 
quintuple results with greater effi- 
ciency. He had a young girl drive 


eight horses over an acre of ground 
with a two-bottom plow to prove his 
claim. 


One-tenth of a farmer’s income 
comes from the poultry yard, and yet 
most farmers actually lose from $1 to 
$1.50 a year on their hens, is the state- 
ment of A. F. Treakle, a successful 
poultry raiser. He claims that untess 
eggs are secured in winter wien 
prices are high, there is little profit in 
poultry. His plan it to make the hens 
comfortable in winter, raise pu!‘ets 
early enough in the spring to develop 
laving possibilities in the winter, and 
then feed them properly. 


GEO. E. WRAY. 





Texas Commi'tee Revorts on Cost 
of Producing Cotton 
WE: YOUR committee appointed on 


cost of production and pricing the 
1919 cotton crop, beg to report as fol- 
lows: 
We have examined the cost sheets, 
r expense account, sent out by your 
department at the beginning of the 
ison to farmers in various sections 
of the state, and figured them up care- 
fully, using the -Government’s esti- 
mated yield, August 1, of 156.1 pounds 
of lint per acre. After examination, 
we submit the following distribution 
of the items of expense: 








1. Man labor, one year..........0. $1,200.00 
2. Depreciation of team (2 mules).. 50.90 
Be. WOOS FOP CORN 6 o5 Sscve ede es bee 600.00 
4. Interest on farm and equipment, 
© DOP BORG s:65.0< cevccetaeueceais 450,00 
5. Depreciation on equipment...... 160.00 
6. Depreciation on improvements. 150.00 
7. Blacksmithing and repairs to im- 
bes tn MR EEE Cee TEP Te 30.00 
8. Seed for planting 30 acres...... 45.00 
9. Extra help in picking .......... 150.00 
10. Extra help in chopping......... 60.00 
11. Ginning 9 bales at $6.50 per bale 58.50 
12, Storage, insurance and interest for 
6 me ont Ree a WO ee re i ee 120.00 
13. Fertilizer or plant food taken from 
the PTT eee er ie eee Te eee 180.00 
14 Taxes and insurance. ...+.+..e0. 120.00 
Petal GOO BE GNOBit bi cces bocdreecs $3 0 
Less one-fourth of cost is 
devoted to feed crops...ccccccces 690.00 
Total expense of cotton......esee- $2,683.50 
Less 4 tons seed at $70... ..-cceee 280.00 
Net cost of 4,680 pounds of lint. .$2,403.50 


Cost per pound of lint, 51.3 cents. 


Since the correct yield per acre can- 
not be determined with a satisfactory 


Shoe Sale 











(31) 1363 


Profit Smashing 






Amazing shoe values~superb quality—sent 
direct. e are manufacturers and therefore 
| know what kind of material and workmanship 
must go into satisfactory 
shoes. Read about our 

arantee below. Absolute 
‘protection to you. Try 
ig money saving 
way of buying. 














7 Sond post cand ond Sr 
profit offerin, 

7 on every page. Don't 7: 

A— - prices to anyb 


/ kext ‘tiaiog, now. Then bor: Get Get 
SHOES Guaranteed 
ToWearSix Months 


Our 6 months’ guaranteed shoes surprise shoe ouperte at 
the quality given for our prices. Read in the catalog how 
and why_we can guarantee shoes—how we keep prices 
down. Be sure to send for the catalog today. 





forAll the Family 


rla—we provide for on. Coat. 
Easy 


Father, mother, boys and 
alog shows latest o les at 
what you want, ow as $2.85 per y 
pair, We guarantee to save you $1 ¥ 
to $3 on every pair you order, 


Stunning Styles 


Nowhere ojee such bargains as 
these. Simpl ootenietie value 
3 0. T608(at right 
R 3 in, gun meta 
} lace;fiexible os. 
Cuban heel. 
T3817 is 834 in. dark 


sostylish and well 
made you will 
wonder how we 
rice them so 
iow. See cata- 
log for descrip- 
tion—also for 


Just send cond © 

t: 

this ats oS wy FREE etalon is yours which guar- 
antees to save you money. Don’t buy any shoes 
until you get it and compare our protit-smashing 
prices with others 


Bond Shoe Makers, Dest. 21 Cincinnati, oO. 


HAVE YOU AN EDISON? 


The home that has one of Mr. Edi- 
son's “‘Amberola’’ Phonographs 
never wants for the bestof en- 
tertainment. Latest songs, sa- 
cred music, band, orchestra, min- 
strels, etc., are life itself. We 
willsell you a genuine Edison on 
EASY PAYMENTS. Write for 
special music catalog, giving rock 
bottom prices on Phonographs, 
Pianos, Organs and other instruments. 

















Records, 
Write to-day for our new free illustrated catal.g. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond,Va. 
**The South’s Mail Order House.’ 





WHERE TO BUY FARM LANDS 


We do not extend our general advertising guarantee 
to land advertisements, because every purchaser shouid 
see dand before buying. 


PLL PIL PDL LLL LI II wr 


Twelve Hundred Acres of Land 
Situated on Public Highway 


Parily in the town limits of Snell- 
ing, S. C., on the A. C. L. Railroad; 
near a good school and church. 





The land is of clay soil, especially adapted for 
cattle raising and for any and all kinds of truck, 
cotton and all kinds of grain. The land lies 
nicely and is well improved in the way of culti- 
vation, has upon it a number of good tenant 
houses; watered by wells and running stream. 
This property could be converted into a desirable 
stock farm. The land is well rented and in a 
desirable locality, Write for particulars. 


P. O. BOX 4, 


Barnwell, South Carolina. 














degree of accuracy before September 
1, we feel that naming the price the 
crop ought to sell for should be de- 
layed until the Government makes 
public its estimate of the yield about 
September 1. 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. B. Yeary, Chairman, Austin, Tex- 
as; J. R. Johnson, Cooper, Texas, 
Delta County; W. H. Nichols, Bra- 
zoria County; W. E. Evans, Hays 


County; N. S. Archer, Limestone 
County; Ben L. Sherley, Anna, Tex- 
Collin County ; Committee 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
































































































































‘tons. 


1364 (32) 











HAMPSHIRES 

Registered Hampshire Pigs —Write Maury & Kluttz, 
Albemarle, c, 

Registered Hampshire Pigs Shoats, 3, Bri ad Sows, Big 
Boars for Sal Pri reasonat Best t d lines 
We won highest at fairs last year us 
Allen, _Hoschton, Ga 


POL: AND- CHINAS 


Poland-Chinas 





Pigs, bred gilts, Address 





Bi Type 
Quincy Mx 

















Mahan, Sevierville, Tenn 

Registered a Pig 8 t 10 weeks old 
$10 ‘10 to 12, r. Owen, Buffalo Jct., Va 

Pi Best breeding, males and females, not akin. 
Will please you Pedigrees. J. D. Thomas & Co., 
Round Hill, Va. i 

For the Best of Big Type Poland-Chinas Write for 
mg — and see ad on livestock page. % OV 
Hun Winston-Salem, N. C 

Young, Big Type Poland-Chin a Sc ws tred, fifty-five 
dollars, and one with litter of ible pigs, sixty 
dollars for all. Cottage Hill wares. "oskian, Va 





pe, Best Bred Western 
Pigs, 8-16 weeks old, 


For Sale—Registered Big Ty 
31 5-$20. J. O. Taylor, 


Poland-China Sows—$100, $12 
from these sows, registered, 
Mt. Croghan, 8. C 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 














THE P 





ROGRESSIVE FARMER 



































Grain Co., Belvider 


























CLOVER — 
Bur Clover Seed for Sale—10 cents per Ib., 50-Ib. 
3; 8% cents, 100 Ibs over. Mrs. C. B. Allen, - 
Re sedale, Miss 
Crimson Clover Seed—Direct from grower 500 
bushe ne I recleaned; $10 Walter Arnold, 
Winchester 
SERIA —— BUY DUROCS 
rop, t $10 Tenn . 
Franklin Co — Six litters of Orion Cherry King and 
Crimson  Clov Failure Giant Wonder. 25 Gilts and 20 Sows 
n ire her way ¥ 
very Fare when sown, t bred for August, September and Octo. 
Clover Seed for Sale—Nice recleancd 1 ber farrow. Pigs any quantity and all 
$ to $10 ving t 1 y Car e 
isnecial 4 oat whee ages at reduced prices for next 30 days 


W. R. KIMBALL, 





Hargrove, N. c. 




















Frank 


Puryear, Orange, Va. 





Orders Accepted Now for Pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus 
Bulls—(November shipment), black, blocky individuals; 
trained for acceptable service. Come look herd over. 
Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va 

HEREFORDS 
For Sale—Hereford Bull Calf—Five months old, 


Papers furnished. Sidney G. Miller, Hamptonville, 


North Carolina. 





HOLSTEINS 
Holstein Bull Calves—From Advanced Registry dams. 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn, 


For Sale—One Registered Holstein ~ Bull—One_year 
old, beautifully marked, well developed, at dispo- 











sition, Apply Malbourne Farm, Durham, 
Holstein—Young, c cow, fresh, second calf, giving four 
gallons now, % white, weighs 900 Ibs., no faults, first 

cheek for $120 gets her and heifer calf—cheap. Roy 


P. Alexander, Roopville, Ga. 





Holsteins—-Cows, 
heifers; tuber- 
advancing 


Offer Car Load Lot of High-grade 
fresh, and nearby springers; also bred 
culin tested. Now is time to buy. Prices 








rapidly. W. R. Hooker, Nokesville, Va. 
JERSEYS 
Registered Jersey Bull Calves for Sale. Fairview 
Farm, Be 0 ynville, N. C 
Je rsey Bull Calf for "Sale —E ligible to register; ex- 
cellent breeding. Gates Bass, Rice Va 


















For Sale—Pure-bre Bulls—Serviceable age 
i younger, out of Register Merit test cows; herd 
iuberc “ulin tested. un rest 'F arm, Kollock, Cc 





registered 
a beauty. 


Jersey Bull “ Four months 
ee Fi r ARM _Va. 


stock, blood of “Golden Fer 
Price $50 cash. Tid water 


SHORTHORNS 






































Registered Shorthorn Bulls—All ages 25 grade 
Shorthorn heifers, junior two and _ three-year-olds. 
falifax Farms, Scotland Neck, N. C 

DOGS 

Wanted to Buy—White Collie Pup—Malk Mrs. 
W. B. Darden, Suffolk, Va. 

For Sale—Pure Shepherd Puy Ten dollars, males; 
cight dollars, females. J. B. Jennings, Marietta, S c. 

Wanted—Large bred male Shepherd or Bull pup 
for home protection, State price. J. C, Eagle, Gold 
Hill, N. C. 

For 8S Pedigrees aq A Air iale 1 Pups—One y g reg 
istered Airedale bitch, Mrs. E. C. Mendenhall, High 
P t, N ’ 
~ Hound Puppies for Sale—Good stock opossum dogs, 
twelve weeks old, $7.50 each. Julian Jobe, Mebane, 
a. § Route 4 

Sale—Beagle Hounds, Pointers and Setters, 
bbit Iiounds, Opossum dogs, Fox and Coon hounds. 


+ te Ambrose Nolan, Lawndale, N. ¢ 


GOATS 





or 
c ‘obb, 





Want d—To 
Hightower Seed Co., 


RYE 
rth Carolina Recle leaned Rye—$2. 
Culberson, N. 


25 bushel. Luther 





~ Rye—Sample e and 4 quote. 


Hattiesburg, Miss 


uuy Ab 





Wri 
market 
Abr 
per b 
fore i 


te J. M. Field, Clima if you are in the 
t for as much as 100 “busliels’ ‘of Abruzzi rye. 








uzzi “Rye —Put up in 2%-bushel bags: price $3 
ushel, freight paid. Ser cash immediately be- 
t is gone. Nubbin Ridge Farm, Climax, N. © 











Bur Clover—Just as swept up, thoroughly inoculated, 
which insures a stand; no noxious weeds or grasses; 
5c per Ib no order for less than 50 Ibs. Robt. S ne 
Link, Abbeville, S 
For Sale—Southern Bur Clover Seed in the bur, at 66 ”? 
10 cents per pound, 50-pound lots and over. . & H A M P S H I R E S ——— 
Killebrew, Penelo, N. C., Edgecombe €e. The best in Registered Hampshireg 
sRASS SEE c P : 
GRASS SEED for sale at reasonable prices. 
Means’ Grass—Want from one to ten tons well : 
threshed seed. Can pay $150 per ton or nae ward ac- “We Have Good Onés.” 
cording to quality Preparatory n = 3 ‘' le, 
write stating what you have. The *O'Bam m 0., HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 
Claremore, Okla J E H 
a - Hall, Prop. ° 
OATS . ’ P., Soperton, Ga. 
Virginia Gray Winter Oats—$1.40 per bushel. Write 








DUROCS 





Tried Boars, 


TWO TRIED BO: ane 
AS VELL 


(already 
AS BRED 


offer some Boars by Orion Cherry King and out of 
very popular breeding. 
EVERYTHING POSITIVELY GUARANTEED AS 


CHESTNUT HILL FARM, 


proven 


We are putting our whole aaw into the DUROCS and know that we 


Bred Sows, 


ALSO 
AND GIL 


sires 
SOWS 


Sows by Reformer 


REPRESENTED. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 


have them as good as the best. We 


Gilts 


by RING BOARS 


DUROCS 





and Cherry Boy. Also others of 


COME, WIRE OR WRITE. 








TURNIP SEED 














& Hu 


Winter Turnip Seed—Guaranteed to stand the hard- 
est freeze; $1 pound. Millsaps Bros., Hairston, Miss. 

Purple-top, Seven-top, Norfolk White Mixed Turnip 
Seed—Ounce, 8c; pound, $1, postpaid. Jerry Raiford, 
Ivor, a. = ees: 

Seven Top Turnip &§ Seed— 40 cents ; Ib Purple Top 
Globe and Purple Top Rutabagas, 75c per Ib. H. P. 
Cottongim, Atlan ta, Ga. = 

PECANS _ 

All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. Bass 

Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 
HAY 
Alfalfa and Johnson Hay for Sale—Car lots. Bacon 


dson, Gallion, Ala. 





MIS 


CELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS | 








For 
Southe 
Marlb 


Sale—Multiplier Onion Sets—20 cents qua rt: 
rn Prize Turnips, 60 


cents per pound, Write 
ro Farm, Faison, D. 








New 
and I 


Co., § 


Crimson 
seasonable 


Wind & 


Crop,, Native-grown, Trt ed and Tested 
sur Clovers, Rye, Barley and other 
For prices at articulars address, I. 
edsmen, Huntsville, Ala 











» khaki, bleeching, 


MISCELLANEOUS 











Mail Samples of Wool to Athens Hide Co., 
Ga., for prices 

Ship Athens aa Co., Athens, Ga., wool and bees- 
wax by | parcel - pos 

Shir ) At hens - Hide Co., Athens, Ga., mule, horse and 
cow hides by express. 

Hides of all kinds higher than ever before known. 

then ide Co., Athens, Ga., for prices 
a Parcel Past ri uting cham- 








hundre 
Kenne 


brey cheviot ( r nd for 
prices Southern Bargain House, Greensboro, N Cc 
Progressive Everbearing Stra berry Plants—$2 


> per 
d delivered. Wanted: trained dogs. Darnalls 
Cc, 


1, Williamston, 8. 





its—Pure Togganl 
le prices. T. W. Davis, 


JENNETS AND JACKS 





gs and Nubians 
Greenville, S. C. 





























We Are Closing Out and Offer Tw G i Jacks 
{ three tts cheap W. S. Mott, Dixondale, Va 
RABBITS 
Pure-bred Rufus Reds—Fall stock ready. Prices 
right it, Ridout Rabbitry, Aiken, 8. C 
~ MISC EL LANEOU 8S LIVESTOCK 
Half Poll—Fifteen-months heifer, fifty dollars. 
ing y cow and heifer calf, eighty dollars. 
Address tage Hill Farm, bovkine, Va. 
ANCONAS 


3— Cockerels fro’ m prize »-winning strain, $2 


Richard Verdier, LaGrange, Ga 


LEGHORNS 




















Drk Red Single Comb Cockerels—Two dollars each 
Fairview Farm, Boonville, N. C 
Single Comb White and Black shorn Hens—At $2 
layers. Also 1 Ramsey Poultry 
N. (¢ 
thorn Her 1,2 " 
that are almost through 1 ] and 
a) fall and winter eggs These ¢ s r 
‘ our fancy breeding pens and have pr eavy 
s. For quick sale, in small lots, $1.90 each; 1 
104 75. Also fine lot of cockerels to mate with 
the 50 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Ir 
ROCKS 
Pure Barred _ Rock c ockerels—$1.50, $2 each, B. C. 
8 h, Reidsville, 
7a 


"Silver Wyandotte Cockerels—$3.50 each. Mrs. Henry 
Middleton, _W ‘arsaw, N. C 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Cc ABBAG E AND COL L ARDS 


ae 








Fine Collard Plants—1,000 ressed, $1 500 
postpaid, $1 Prompt. shipment. Plant 'F arm, U lah, 
North Carolina. 





ig Georgia Cabbage 
$1 1,000, $2.25, 
Fri anklin, Va 





Heading 
J. 


‘ollard Plants—500, 
postpaid. ‘"y 


Council & Sons, 








Cabbage Seeds—Choice Long Island 


stocks. Before 

















buying, get our wholesale prices on new crop. Coun- 
cill Seed Co., Fre aklin, Va 
Winter Heading Cabl mage and Cabbage Collard 
Ready—Cultivated, stocky, 500, $1 1,000, 
postpaid Councill’s Plant Farm, I iklin, Va. 








Wakefields, Succession, 
$1.75 per 1,000; 
50 per 1,000; by express or 
Clark Plant Co., Box 108, 








“¢ abbage Plants—Frost-pro 
Dutch, Ready August 25th 
5,000 or over, $1 
mail collect. Order early. 
Thomasville, Ga 








Cabbage and Collard Plants mig! ts) aN e now ready for 
shipment several millions fine bage and collard 
plants, grown especially for summer tting. Varieties: 


Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Succession and 






Drurohe ad. Price, 500 for $1.50; 1,000 f $2.50, post- 
pai By express, not prepaid, i‘: 000 for over 4,000 
at $1.75 per 1,000; over 9,000 at $1.50 per 1 "000 Send 
for a descriptive price list which gives qultural direc- 


Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, §. 


Cow 


to pric 


Hide ¢ 


highest quotat 








Hides Are Advancing so Rapidly it is impossible 
e them here, Write at once for the very latest 
Always express hides to Athens 


ions 
re» Athens, Ga. Salt always in summer. 








HONEY 


—Fine Extracted honey, 25¢ per 
Reel & Hale, Bayboro, N. 


r pound, in 












’, Crabtree, 





1b honey, in 
and quantity. 


quantities bright « 
Give pric quality 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


KODAK FINISHING 


l—Large 
and bulk. 








advant 








ducer can afford to overlook 





Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free. 
White Kodak Shop, Birmingham, Ala 
BUSINESS OPPORTU NITIES 
~ Free Illus trated Book on New Mexico— Tells the 
facts about crops, soils, climate, social and educational 


wants to be a bigger 
New Me axico, the Sunshine 


ages. No man who pro- 

















tate. Here are grown apples, sweet potatoes, canta- 
k upes, pears, peaches, ripened and masieetad early for 
high prices by the urge of sunshine and irrigation. 
Pea green alfalfa from here is in special demand and 
an easy and profitable crop while orchards are devel- 
opi Ask for free New Mexico book and address 
J. L. Edwards, Mer. Agl. Sec., Room 659, nated 
State Railroad Administration, Washington, b." x 
PRINTED STATIONERY 
100 Envelope Letterh« ads—40c; 500, $1.60, post- 
paid. Womble "Drea, 3, Bear Creek, N. C 
We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to off land for salo in 
our paper unless he shows us isfactory referen- 
ces as to his honesty and business responsibility, 




















Write the Kenbridge 


Sell Farms—Get my prices. John A, 

Rot Lo 

Land Buyers—Send for Virginia Farm and Timber 
Bulletin Dept. 44, Emporia, Va. 

For Sale—A few select farms in Colquitt County, 
at a bargain. Write L. M. Burns, Moultrie, Ga 

10 Farms for Sale and Rent—Easy terms. No better 
to be found. Home Land Co. Box 3, Dunn. N. C. 

3,000 Acres Fine Farming Land for Sale and Rent— 
Suited to tobacco, corn and grain; terms easy. G. 
L ton, Duna, N. C. 

For Rent—190 Acres in high state of cultivation; 
red pebbly, well drained, stumped; four tenant houses; 
five miles Lyons. Gordon Dickerson, Lyons, Ga. 


Real Estate Co., for the “best 











custom 


75 
Farms 
Write 
North 


able to tot 
Carthage, N 


Large 


tobacco and grain lands. Large and small farms at 
reasonable prices. Kenbridge Real Estate Co., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 

r Rent 1920—A 4-6 horse and a 2-3 horse farm. 


cotton, corn Standing 
rent. Good places. R. C. 


rent or 
Jarrett, 


acco, 
ary share 





. Cotton and Grain 
adjoining counties. 
Parker, Goldsboro, 


anc d § Small T bacco, 

for Sale in Wayne ar 
for list Address Joe A. 
Carolina 








For 
erage, 
with 2( 
houses, 





$15,000, 





residence; waterworks, sew- 
& V. depot; together 


Sale—My nine-room 

etc.; within a block of A 

) acres land on which are located 8 good tenant 

all occupied.. This property can be. bought for 
G, H. MeNeill, Newton, Miss, 








FEEDER HOGS—PURE BRED DUROCS. | 






























For Sale —Several nice farms near Apex, N. C 
Apex is on the National Highway, 14 miles south 
Raleigh, has two ay chee three tobacco wareh 





average tobacco market in tate. Sur- 


untry hee good roads od churches and 
we 


and highest 
rounding 





graded schools Farms produce f tobac as well 
as cotton, corn and small grain. Terms arranged. 
S. Olive, Apex, N. C 








For Immediate Sale—A farm in the western 
, r lowland, 1 
pasture; excellent 





hade home 
ds to go wi th the 
wish to 
rhood fend ‘ail in- 
Camden Boulevard, 


id stock and cr 
as two lonely wi 
winter. Splendid neig ht 
to W. F. M., 301 






With cow and 


2 miles to town of 


Farm—$ 
bug 


10-Acre Florida 
implements, wagon, 













3,500; productive tillage oran 
nearly new house; hands Hn | 
; barn, poultry, r | 
bargain wW 
cash Detail ls page 6£ 
opy free. Strout Ron d 
Jacks mnville, Fla 
F Two to Six-horse Farm white fami 
lies. Good cotton and corn land; unus good new 
buildings throughout. Excellent Yorded 
to raise cattle, hogs, poultry and mn ans, and acquire 





ownership on easy terms. Give references and full in 









formation of your ability and requirements N ecu 
lators; only actual laborers considered. Dr, Gustavus 
Werber, Newberry, 8S. C 
For Sale—330 Acres—Special Quick Sale Offer, | 

$6.500, easy terms. nain improved highway, near 
high school, church, idid neighbors and vay 
town; some 100 acres cleared; all fine « acter il; 
fine lay and nicely watered; partly fenced; small house, 
tenant house, splendid large barn, stable, silo, et 
fully 600,000 feet good saw stuff, will double in f 
years. Act at once if you want a real snaj Farms 


all sizes and prices. R. Fredericksen Co., Blackstone, 


Virginia, 


The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 













through the South Plains region of West Texas A 
new farming and livestock region with new towr is 
being opened up. This territory already is partly oc- | 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and er I i 





tles proven by actual exper Here yo a can profit 
ably raise cotton, corn, surgl 

ideal livestock and dairy 
tilled lands and very 
take first pick Write today fo 
T. C. Spearman, 1027 Railway Exchange, 





country. 
ter? ) 





















For Sale ig: Farm, 511 Acres—In 











Co.; 200 of 5¢ 

loam, clay ated a: 

able tobacco, 

$20 per acre. Orchard and 


request, 120 
River; 150 


tion on 
Appomattox 


price Full descriy 
aarp Co., on 






e in timber; 1 ary river fror tag e; medium 
good soil; suitable tobace stock, 
farming; $18 per acre. Write Andrew Px Nard, 


Pilkinti n, Va 





Farm of 131 Acres—70 in good state 

grow almost any kind of crop. 
town, twelve years oki, of 3,000 
school; on National Highway and 
Virginian Railroad; public school, two churches, and 
court house in sight: nearly new nine-room residence; 
fine, large feed barn; 3 tobacco barns; fair out-build- 
ings; running water ‘in house and barn, furnished by 
hydraulic ram; fine spring water through pasture; 
stock in and out stalls at will; plenty fencing. Just a 
splendid home for quick sale cheap. My reasons for 
selling are clean. Address Fairview Farm, Lunenburg, 
Vv irginia. 


For Sale—Fine 
of cultivation. Can 
3 miles from fine 
people and graded 











Best Stock, 
the South— 


Grain and Cottom Farm Opportunity in 
620 acres Roanoke River Farm. About 50 
head nice cattle; 6 head nice mules and horses Well 
equipped with implements; all fertilizer purchased; 
half year’s wages to employees paid; nice growing 
crops; large acreage in clovers; nice buildings; timber, 
ete See letter farmer who has looked over this place: 

“Mr. W. H. Russell, Clarksville, Va., 

After investigating a large number of farms, I 
purchased elsewhere of considerably less acreage, but 
more within my means. However, will say that in all 
my investigations for months, have found nothing 
offered which nearly approaches yours in soil, buildings, 
team, farm implements, cattle, ete. very much 
regret not being able to purchase of you, as it is the 
most attractive proposition I have seen Yours rest 














etc., F. B. Sims, 619 West 25th St., Richmond, Va.” 
Low price, reasonable terms, Address William H. 
Russell, Clarksville, Va. 





















Breeding DUROCS Is No Side 
Line With Us 


THIS IS 


1 Ste in 





you, 

Oo up-té 

a the | 
ORIK 

TAXI 

GRE 

Now if you ¢ 
find better t 
thing we may 
factor) Let 


JORDAN BROTHERS, 
McCullers, 


ai 
- « 
hog lots in 


an’t come, 
d li 


I have for sale at pork prices per pound, fifty to sixty pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Shoats and Hogs of the 
big boned, fast developing kind, the ‘‘cut-outs’” from two breeding herds They are sired by Orion 
Dixie King, by a son of Joe Orion II, by a son of Walt’s Top Co., ete., and therefore make a best 
feeders to be found. They are offered for the pork barrel because of some such fault as olor,’’ 
*‘bob-tail’”’ or other minor fault from the breeder’s viewpoint. A big bargain for the hog Pn der No 
pedigrees furnished. 
JOHN H. RUSSELL, PENNING GAP, VA. 
For Sale—650 Acres of Bright Tobacco Land—3 
houses, 3 stables, 6 tobacco barns, flue curing; mules, CHESTER WHITES 
horses, cows, swine, machinery. Address E. Rowell, 4 AA aateanal 
Scottsburg, Va 0. I. C.’s—Choice 5-months-old Boars, Bred and Open 
pa mnie " a - Gilts, Bred Sows. Choice Pig om 8 t ) weeks old, 
660 A One . hundred — in . crop; | two million feet at $18 each; pairs, no akin, ; trios, , Tegistered, 
gum, oak, ash, etc.; two miles station; all level alluvial Pigs are out of 400 to 600-Ib. sows and s by heavye 
land; richest soil in the world, $40 acre. Other farms. weight boars, including the 1917 Virginia State Chame- 
Address The Barbour Realty Co., Vicksburg, Miss. pion. Write for circulars 
Farms for Sale in Piedmont Virginia- Fine grass, | ®- @. OWEN, Route ft, Phone 2406, BEDFORD, VA. 
grain and fruit; the best schools. 221 acres, well wa 
tered and fenced; residence and large barn; near DUROC-JERSEYS 
railroad; bargain; $6, 000; easy terms. Write for cata- urndliniananeiiiaaatede ‘a oantua 
log. : a Hawthorne & c , Charlottesville, Va 


EVERY 
YEAR 
RE D HOGS we want 
to see We 
yu will “find us 
overalls among our 
»N CHERRY KINGS 
AYERS, DEFENDERS, 
\T WONDERS, ETC. 
wri te us. You 
l 


OUR WORK DAY 
IN THE 


terested in 
Call ar 


Ww ffice, but y 





send ut to 
is hear from you 


North Carolina. 








on above 
Durocs t< 


Watch f 


C} 
Kinards 
Kinards, 


Remember Sept. 18th, 1919 


IF YOU WANT A 
HERD BOAR or a BRED SOW 
I will hold a combination sale 


Young Pigs for Sale at all t 
Home of the World’s Granc 


> 


date of the Best Lot of 
» be sold this summer. 
r big ad later. 


1ampion Blood. 


Duroc Stock Farm, 
South Carolina. 











We have a 
1 


sired by so 


boars of Ik 


out of 750-1 


you a pigt 


E, M. Daws 





| DUROCS— Big Type —DUROCS 


is Western 


a Great High-backed 1,000-tb. boar. 
CLOVER LEA FARM, 


few choice BOAR PIGS 
me of the great 1,000-fb. 
1d Nebraska, and 
Our entire herd 
can sell 


wa al 
b. sows. 

bred, and we 
hat should develop into 


on, Owner, Elkwood, Va. 








a, 





Sterling Herd Registered Durocs 


BRED SOWS 
SERVICE BO 
R. W. WATSON, 


ERED AND OPEN GILTS, AND _ 

ARS OF STERLING QUALITY. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VAs 
ae 





(Livestock ads. continued on next page) 
——__,,, 





The Progressive Farmer. 


Gentlemen 
money maki 
I am interes 
Name....... 


Address. 


RO re vcnienes 


:—Tell me all about your 
ng plan for local agent® 


ted. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








DUROC-JERSEYS — ; 


DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


WE ARE BREEDERS of Pure-bred Duroc Jersey 
Hogs and can supply breeding stoc *k of any age 
We will be glad to have you 
Terra Ceia, N. ¢ 





and in any number. 
visit Broad Acre Ranch, 


POTTER FARMS, Incorporated, 











Belhaven, North Carolina. 
(RIG RIGHT | 
7: id DUROCS TYPE 


RIGHT PRICES 


Have several March Gilts that are show prospects, 
$35 each; weight 90 Ibs.; registered in your name, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE HOOKS FARM 
WHITE PLAINS, GEORGIA. | 











Reg. Duroc-Jersey Hogs for Sale 





8-Weeks-old Pigs, $15 up: 5-months-old Pigs, $25 
up; Bred Gilts, $50 to $75 each; Bred Sows, $75 
to $150 each; Service Boars 

Order quick and get a bargain, as must reduce 
stock on hand Everything guaranteed to be as 


represented or money refunded 


KLONDIKE FARMS, WESTON, GA. 














POLAND-CHINAS 





Great Offering of 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Sired by Young’s Buster and 
Blue Valley King, out of choice 
sows. We have never had a 
better lot. Two to three months 
old, $20 each; young males ready 
for service and gilts ready to 
breed, $25 to $50. Order quick. 
GREENSBORO NURSERIES 
& STOCK FARM, 


John A. Young & Sons, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 











BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


Our Herd represents the greatest bloodlines of 
the breed regardless of state boundaries. 
BRED SOWS and APRIL PIGS ready for delivery. 
Also booking orders for first of October delivery. 

$25 each. Satisfactoin guaranteed. 


E. O. HUNTER, 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 














Poland-China 


ALL REGISTERBD—THE BiG TYPE 


T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. 


—Big Type Poland-China Boars— 
Any age, any size to 1,000 Ibs. 

of biz prolific sows. 

und Win 


BOLIGEE, ALA. 
_. TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH: All Ages. ~English, Canadian 


or American Bred. 
LARGEST EXHIBITOIN 


Hogs 








Hogs 





ey 1,000-™ boars and out 
The Kind That Weigh a 


R. H. HATTER, 








HERD IN THE SOUTH. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM. 
South Carolina. 


GUERNSEYS 


—GET GUERNSEYS—, 


$989 was the average price paid for 233 pure-bred 
GUERNSEYS, both sexes, in 8 GUERNSEY sales 
held in North and South Carolina in 1918, This 
high average was reached because the Southern 
fa rmer appreciates the large production and the 
qua ity of the product of the GUERNSEY cow. 
ad for our free booklet,— 
“Why I Chose the Guernsey.’’ 
ree AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
D, Peterboro, N. H. 


Columbia, 














CLOVER FARM GUERNSEYS | 


To get champions, you must breed from champions. 
The best cost no more to raise. We own the great- 
est prize-winners in the South. They are backed 
up by milk and butter records for 20 years. Why 
breed any other kind? 


JAMES L. McINTOSH, 





Dovesville, South Carolina. 
_ 








omen owned 








HEREFORDS FOR SALE 


3 Pure-bred Registered Here- 
ford Calves, ages 6 months to 1 
year—2 by IMP. CRIMEAN, 1 
by WOODFORD 4th. 


CAVE SPRINGS HEREFORD 
FARM, 





Guthrie.. Kentucky. 














\S 














A GREAT OFFERING OF GREAT 





DUROCS 














THE PRODUCE OF 


Orion Dixie King and Walt’s Orion Colonel Pal, 
Russell’s great breeding son of Walt’s Top Célonel 


Five Spring Yearling Gilts—by Orion Dixie King, bred for 
early September farrow, to Walt’s Orion Col. Pal. Weight 
about 300 ths. each; good color; right type; at $150 each. Must 
be shipped this month. 


Four Fall Gilts—By Orion Dixie King, out of Joe Orion 11 dam. 
Six Fall Gilts—Sired by Walt’s Orion Col. Pal, and out of Joe 
Orion II dam. One Fall Gilt, by Walt’s Orion Col. Pal and out 
of Jack’s Cherry King II dam. Four Spring Yearling Gilts, by 
Orion Dixie King and out of Jack’s Cherry King II dam. All 
unbred, but right in every way for fall breeding. $150 each. 
Four Spring Gilt Pigs—By Orion Dixie King, out of Jack’s 
Cherry King II dam. Well grown and finest type. At $50 each. 
Model Joe II—By Joe Orion II and out of a 500-pound Tax- 
payer’s Model dam; age one year and 10 months; weight about 
450 pounds; conformation and very much like his re- 
nowned sire. Price $225. 
One Fall Boar—By Orion Dixie King, out of a $1,000 dam by 
Orion II. This boar is of the show type and a good promise. 
Price $150. 

ORION DIXIE KING is owned by PINE CREST FARM and here 


is what they say about his produce: 


bone 


Jee 


“The crucial test of any boar is his get. Orion 
Dixie King won notice at the hands of the critics simply 
through his ability to impress the proper type on his 
get.”—Pine Crest Farm, 
If you are a breeder of high-class Durocs you will make no mistake 
to make a firm order for what you want of this offering either by 
wire or by first letter. What you leave for me to do will be done 
conscientiously and to the best of my ability. 


JOHN H. RUSSELL, Pennington Gap, Va. 

















L 


| HERDLEA GUERNSEYS 


INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION. 

INCREASE YOUR REPUTATION. 

HERDLEA GIVES THEIR COWS EVERY OPPORUNITY. 

HERDLEA WILL MAKE SPECIAL PRICES TO SMALL 
BREEDERS AND BEGINNERS. 


HERDLEA BULLS WILL 
HERDLEA BULLS WILL 


A. T. HERD, Proprietor, NEW HOPE, PA. 
OUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mgr. CARL GOCKERELL, Herdsman. 














la 
( AYRSHIRES 


~ 


BERKSHIRES PERCHERONS 





A 
oO 








We are offering some exceptional YOUNG SERVICE BOARS, 
SCHOOLMASTER SURPEBUS and 
blood lines and individuals are the best. 


LEONARD TUFTS, Owner. 


by 
CHARM PRINCE 8th. Our 
YRSHIRE BULLS for sale at all times. 


ne PERCHERON Stallion and Five Grade Colts, priced to sell. 


PINEHURST FARMS, Pinehurst, N. C. 


H. C. BUCHAN, Manager. 


SD 



























BEST ON EARTH 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


STOCK FOR SALE 


Write FRED L. OBENCHAIN, Bainbridge, Ind. 
Sec’y-Treas. National Spotted Poland China Record 


Shanklin’s Jerseys — Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads. Golden Fern's Lad. Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
Oxtord Lads and Eminen: Families. ‘ou know there is 
no better biood than tnese tamous proven tamiiies. 


Write tor Descririons and Prices. 


J. A. SHANKLIN, CAMDEN, S. C. 




















Successor to 
Taylor Plantaiion 


_HOLSTEINS — 


DPI oe 


$150,000 FOR 
PRIZES 


e-. ° . 
Publicity and Extension Service 

Breeders of Holsteins unanimously 
voted to quadruple the fees for recording 
transfers of their cattle sold, and spend 
the income therefrom to place the mer- 
its of this greatest of dairy breeds before 
the public, If interested in 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets 
huw to 








and inform yourself on 
make money in breeding dairy cattle 
THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 180, Brattleboro, Vermont. 





























HOLSTEINS HOLSTEINS 


Beautifully marked, 4-6 months old, from extra heavy 





milk producing dams They are practical! 

y pure 
breds and are also bred for production. There ara 
only a few left: Don’t wait to write, as first check 


or bonds get them, $50 each, f. 
year-olds for $125 oach. sats 


Safe Arrival and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, Gilberts, Illinois 


‘Also bred two- 








___ SHORTHORNS 
GRASS SHORTHORN STEERS WEIGHED. 1.515 r 
POUNDS 
One hundred and fifty 
SHORTHORN steers, nev 


er having tasted grain, 
grown and marketed by 
the Pacheco Cattle Co. 
Hollister, Calif., had an 
average weight of 1,515 
Ibs., as three-year-olds. 
That's where the SHORT- 
ORN has an advantage. 
They were pronounced by 
many experiencec judges 
as the best and heaviest 





eress- fattened steers ever mark 
IT PAYS TO GROW SHORTHORN BEEF 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N.. 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, int, 
Ask for literature 

















The most profita- 
ble farm crop. We 
are breeders and 
mporters of the fin- 
omnes est registered. 

TS, SHROPSHIRES 
SOUTHDOWNS, HAMPSHIRES 


Big Importation Just Arrived 
Choice animals of both sexes for sale 
Descended from famous prize winners 

$150,000 Flock to Select From 


Rams from $s0 18 S500, ewes from $40 to $300 
S Special Offer to Beginners 
vom ation flock, 1 yearling ram, 4 yearling ewes $250 
Send fur The Gospel of the Golden Hoof" and 
Price list 
GL IMMERGLEN FARMS, Inc. 
W. T. Hyde, Pres. Box P. Cooperstown, N. Y. 
E. E. Gifford, Mer. 














BUY A SHEEP ! HAMPSHIRES THE BEST 
« MUTTON BREED. Write 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
to send you dandy booklet with list of breeders. Some 
near you. COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary, 
48 Woodland Avenue, Detroit, 














Registered Shropshire Rams, Ewes 


Early buyers get better selections. 
Pleased buyers in 31 states. 
4. D. A. GREEN, Mer., Route E. OAKLAND, ILL. 


FOR SALE 
A bunch of registered Shrop- 
shire rams, ready for service; 
priced worth the money. 
HOWARD CHANDLER 
Chariton, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 














_—s 








‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 
THE PIG YOURN” 


EPICS 


OCCONEESHEE. FARM, 
A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY Pic- DURHAM,.NC 


























f a 


FOR THE BEST 


Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
WRITE OR VISIT 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 














COMPANY, 
(Successor to Westview Stock Farm) 
Winston-Salem, Route 1, N.C. 
= 
Cattle ——— Horses Goats 
Registered Aberdeen-Angus. 
Percheron Horses —— Angora Goats 


LANDMARK FARMS, 


A. P. Gaines, Prop., Graysville, Ga. 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 


A RE ES EE 

























Grind Your Corn the S7mple Way 


P 
Delicate, Complicated Machinery is neither necessary nor economical. 
Save money in grinding your grain with— 


The Gibbes Corn Milt 


Simple—Fast—Economical—Durable 
No complicated parts, whole machine easily handled, With ball- 
bearing system it is light running and rapid, requiring 
very little power. Little wear, smooth running, seldom 
a part to replace. Made of the best of materials. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed. For illustrated literature and prices 
address— 
GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Dept. A-!, Columbia, S. CG 

























ALED HAY keeps better — less damage, handles easier, and sells for 
more money. Up-to-date farmers 

now bale their Res-aeun with the Star Steel Power Hay Press. 
They get faster work with a small crew, smoother, more solid bales, lower 
operating costs, and MORE BALES PER HOUR. The Star has these tested 
features: 6-foot open tying chamber; large feed opening only 39 inches from 
ground (no hay table necessary); automatic hay folders; simplest space-block 
setter: strongest and most positive compression mechanism and finest 
material and workmanship throughout. We manufacture a 
Press to be operated with a horse. 


Losses on unbaled crop in two oF 
three years will pay for a Star. Write 
today for a descriptive folder full of 
valuable information for you. 


STAR PEA-HULLER CO., 


Dept. A, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 






























Any bugsy you select from our catalog will be shipped DIRECT TO 
YOU upon paymentof 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY-— Save $25 to $65. You can do it 
a 

$10. Weallow a 60 days’ driving trial before 

i considering the buggy “a — grensentee for 

of J time against defects, ur buggies ere 

mes, LIGHT, STRONG and EASY 


- , ee — " RUNRNING—the FINISH 
K sree UTIFUL. They are 
ey ST 


BEA 
St] ~~ BEST FOR THE SOUTH 
RF SKY | 


/ ewe > 
YG 
SALE AN a nS Z—\ 


58 Main Street, BARNESVILLE, GA. 


and preferred by experi- 
enced buggy buyers. 


Write for catalog and FACTORY prices. 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., 















OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
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— 
Fayetteville Conservatory of Music 


This institution will open its doors on Monday, September 15th, 1919, 
to instruct pupils in instrumental and vocal music. 
directly under the supervision of Miss 


reaqay 


The school will be Charlotte 


Ruegger, graduate and teacher of the Conservatory of Music at 
Brussels, Belgium, as director. Miss Ruegger is recognized as a 


virtuoso and teacher of the violin of rare ability and is a distinct 
acquisition to any institution of this character. 
Assisting Miss Ruegger will be Dr. Edmund Gleason, Professor of 
Piano and Organ; Mrs. Eva Korb Gleason, Professor of Voice; Miss 
Ethola Frost, Professor of Piano; Miss Mary McGill, Professor of 
Voice; Miss Mary Beckers, Professor of French, Piano and Violin ; 
Miss Isabel Nichols, Professor of English and Piano and Miss Pattie 
Foote Herring, Assistant Harmony Instructor. In addition, Mrs. J. A. 
King will have charge of the Primary Department in Piano Instruc- 
tion, with Miss Mildred Youngblood as Assistant. 
Catalogs will be ready for distribution on or about July 15th, 1919. 
Registration for tuition may be made by addressing 

THE FAYETTEVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

MRS. J. A. KING, Secretary and Registrar, Fayetteville, N. C. 
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THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


This well 
increasii 


m five states say that it is 
STANDARDS and THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 


whole man—head, hand and heart Expenses c 
New dormitory with all modern conveniences. Write early to insure 
getting a room 


Mount Pleasant, North Carolina. 
“MERIT, THE MEASURE OF 


known school for Boys 
patronage in war times 


SUCCESS.” 
and Young Men 3 
There is a reason. Discriminating 

SAFE SCHOOL OF HIGH 
It develops the 


has enjoyed an 





nirons Tf 


moderate. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST. Address 


The Principal, G. F. McALLISTER, 
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‘BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Army Officer Detailed 


126th Year “=)cee5ea% Military Since 1861 


Union and eighteen countries outside of the United States represented since 1880. 


U. S. Army Officer Detailed 


































Please send me full particulars of your money-making offer 
tc local agents. 
Name 


eee we ewene 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 


We Believe 40 Cents Is a Fair Price 
for Cotton 


A® WE showed last week an@ as We are 

roi: ting issue, this 
cotton very short, the of 
making it has been extremely heavy, and un- 
the gets 40 
pound or better it will be impossible for him 
to realize a fair profit. On an average, it 
has certainly cost around 35 cents a pound 
to we do not believe a 
profit of 5 
We discussing these 
page 6 of this issue. 











out elsewhere in this 


year's crop is cost 


less average grower cents a 


make this crop, and 
is unreasonable. 
points in detail on 


Read the article there, 


cents a pound 


are 





High-grade Cotton Brings the 
Highest Prices 


A® WE are showing on page 6 of this issue, 

and as Mr. McKinnon and Mrs. Alison, 
in their letters on page 8, point out, it will 
pay well unusual care 
in picking, ginning and storing cotton. This 
is true because of the big differences in the 


this year to exercise 


prices of the different grades. Low grades 
are not in much demand and are heavily 
penalized, Cotton should be picked clean 


and dry, the picking should be kept closely 
with to and the 
farmer on the 


up avoid weather damage, 
work 
all cotton held 


stored dry 


should insist on good 


part of the 


for higher 


ginner. Finally, 


prices should be in a 


place, off the ground. Remember, high-grade 


to 


Don’t Sacrifice Your Cotton Seed 


otton is going bring the high prices. 





OTTONSEED products—oil and meal par- 

ticularly—are selling at the highest prices 
ever known, the products of a ton f seed 
tp nt being worth about $109 Allowin 
$29 per ton—a very liberal f ieve 
—to cover all the expens it L 1 
olf see th armer 1ould 80 per t« 
a a pping point. In any s¢ ions W re 





yen thing 


$80, We suggest that they be held for 


| What Are Cotton Seed Selling for 


in Your Section? 
CONNECTION 
air price 


with the of a 


for cotton seed, we 


tion 
be 


que 
would 
the 


fe 

f 
for 
market 


glad 
seed 


are 


Farmer readers, as 
opens, 10 what 
We this 
igh The Progressive Farmer 
of help in getting 
the Cotton Belt. 


Progressive 


advise us prices 
information 
and thus, 


fair 


being paid. will 
on thre 


hope, be 


pass 


we some 


prices all over 





Small Grain Articles and Experi- 
ence Letters Next Week 


T IS pretty hard for the average Southern 


farmer to grow too much food and feed, 
and we hope this fall will see a liberal seed- 
ing of small grain all over Progressive 


Farmer In special articles and ex- 
will next week tell of the 


these crops, 


territory. 
perience letters 


“how 


we 


and why’ of success with 


Look out for these discussions. 


We Want Good Pictures 


THE Progressive Farmer always wants good 








clear pictures of farm scenes, particularly 
pictures of line crops, good livestock and 
pretty homes, For all such pictures that we 
can use we will gladly pay cash, and any we 
cannot use we will return when it is re- 
quested. If you have any that are good, let 
us see them, 


We Want Paint, Lights and Water- 
works Experience Letters 


OST Southern farm homes are now paint- 


ed, waterworks are being installed and 
more and more up-to-date lighting systems 
are coming into use. But there are still 
thousands and thousands of buildings that 
need paint, and even more that need lights 
and running water. 

To do what we may to bring these im- 
provements to more Southern farm homes, 
We are going to issue on September 28 a 
“Paint, Lights and Waterworks Special” of 
The Progressive Farmer, and for this issue 
we invite experience letters from Progressive 
Farmer readers. If you have had exper- 


ience in painting or in installing waterworks 
or a lighting system and if you believe your 
will of to other Pro- 
Farmer readers want to hear 
you in letter not 300 to 400 
in length, giving in concise language 
results of your 


be value 
we 
over 


experience 
gressive 
from a 
words 
the experience, 

For the best letter we offer a prize of $5, 
for the best, $3, third $2, 
payment at regular space rates for all others 


second best and 


We can use, 


Letters must reach us not later than Sat- 


urday, September 14 








BUSINESS TALKS 


By L. A. NIVEN 











Running Water Desirable in Every 
Home 
RE you 


making arrangements to supply 

the home with running water? If not, 
may I suggest that you are making a mis- 
take? Hadn't you rather spend a few hun- 


dred dollars to equip the home with running 


water, and thereby make yourself and your 


family more comfortable, than to lay up 
these few hundred dollars to draw interest, 
or to-buy more land with? A little serioug 
thought along this line, I believe, will con. 
vince you that you are not fair to yourself 
and family if you do not provide the home 
with running water, unless you are utterly 


unable to do so, and I know this is true with 
only a very small percentage of the readers 
of The Progressive Farmer. 

Look up the advertisements of the various 
pump concerns, gasoline engine manufactur- 
ers, wind mill manufacturers, water tank 
manufacturers who are constantly ad- 
vertising in our columns. 


etc., 





Cultipacker Needed on Every 
Farm 


QE implement that should be on every 
farm, from the two-horse size on up, is a 


cultipacker, or pulverizer, These implementg 
are advertised in our columns by different 
companies, and they are not very expensive 








but are powerfully valuable on any farm, 
When the ground has been broken, and cut 
up with a disk harrow, and is run over with 
cultipacker or pulverizer, it is put in what 
might be termed “dandy’’ shape. It crushes 
clods that may be left on top of the soil, 
es a smooth irface, a compact surface, 
ad le: the whole field in much better 
pe than it would be without being run 
over by this implement, 
his implement is especially important 
en putting in the grain in the fall of t 
Where the ground is not plowed for 
fall grain, but is merely chopped up 
th a disk harrow, the cultipacker or pul- 
verizer is of extreme importance. 
Buy a Good Wagon 
RE you going to buy a wagon this fall? 
Many thousands of our readers will no 
doubt do so, and therefore we wish ‘to call 


your special attention to the high-class wag- 
ons that are advertised in our columns from 
week to week Keep in mind that it is not 
always the first cost of a wagon that is the 


real cost. It is the cost per year, and the 
service rendered that determine the final 
cost of a wagon, and therefore, one is not 


the 
when he buys a wagon merely because it !s 
cheap, 


settling proposition in the right manner 


It be taken for granted that usually 
a thing is not worth more than you give for 
it, the of instances, it !9 
worth about you g for it. The 
wagon that costs from $25 to $50 more than 
other the 
extra money, consid- 


may 


and in majority 


what ive 


some wagon, is, as a rule, worth 


and in many instances, 


erably more than the extra amount charged. 
We had well get it into our minds 
that we are not going to get something for 
nothing, and that we are always going to pay 
for what we get. Secure the literature of 
our advertisers, if can't deter- 
mine in the most intelligent manner possible, 
which is the best wagon for you to buy. 


Just as 


and see 


you 





Sell the Surplus for Cash 


AVE you a surplus of any kind of live- 
stock, etc., that you would like to sell? 
80, of the surest, 
methods of 
the 


and most 
of 


advertising 


If one 
economical 


easiest, 


disposing such @ 


surplus, is through columns 


of The Progressive Farmer. It may be that 
you have a few extra hogs, Chickens, cows, 
sheep, goats, a little extra seed wheat, 


clover seed, seed rye, seed oats, or something 


of that kind that thousands of Southern 
farmers will need during the next few 
months, 


You can't do better than tg let the 200,000 
readers of The Progressive Farmer know of 


any such surplus, and you can do this at 4 
very small cost through our classified col- 
umns. The cost is only 12 cents per word. 
If this sounds high, just use your pencil 4 
little, and you can determine that to send 4 
letter with only one cent postage on it to 
our 200,000 readers would cost you $2,000. A 
25-word add in our classified column will 
cost you only $3. Send in your copy, write 


amount cover- 
will do the 


it very plainly, send along the 


the number of words, and we 


ing 


rest. 























Saturday, August 23, 1919] 




















[ OUR SUBSCRIPTION | || 
MANAGER SAYS— | 


Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department” 








Why It Helps You 
: : ‘| DO YOURSELF JUSTICE! 
.% Many 


ies JUS 


do them- 
6 give themselves a 


eople do not 


tice—do n chance 


e what they could be, 





ire diamonds in the rough. 
, tt ‘ i rhe neut diamond is not a thing of 
P ; if It is merely an irregular piece 
of carbon, Cut and polished, it is a thing 

: h uty and splendor 

\ h : oy ' ume Tho same may be true of you, Your 
wear teeth may not be pretty, but a little den- 
F ; tal werk and daily brushings will make 
he 1 ral n our buildir . h . them good to see when you smile; your 
int t on our building nd cost of the clothing may not be the finest, but clean- 
Sas wad ind all their equip ! is the ing and pressing will make it presentable 


and more pleasing to see. 











P e in fac our general s wi ) " < “o" 

§ c Do justice to yourself in your work and 
itt ore rt » print 250,000 copi 

very litthe more for us to print 200, ! by your appearance! 

than they are at the present time when W 





» printing 200,000 copies a weel 


The Battle Between the Blacks and 


Now if we can get 60,000 more subscribers 
and can take care of them at vers ttle more Reds 
cost to u we will be able to get more money 
—__—_—. 





for our advertising and more subscription (Girla’ $1 Prize Letter) 
money, therefore we will be able to spend 
more money on editorial and feature matters, OX" day while I was at my grandpa’s farm, 
all of which will be to your benefit. As an helping my aunt turn the cattle in for 
example; we are paying $1,000 in cash for iter, I witnessed what seemed to be a 
the privilege of printing a serial story, which batt 
ll start in an early issue, announcement One of the cows, while turning them in, had 
of which we will make in next week's issue. trayed over to the silo, so L went after her, 
so ry time you get us a new subscript- When I had gotten to the silo I heard a 
i you will help us make a better and 1, buzzing sound I looked all around 
larger paper, Which is a benefit to you. And ind fir y discovered a plot of ground about 
not only do yourself and your neighborhood t feet square covered with hordes of black 
good turn but we reward you liberally red tlying ants. They were making a 
f every club of subscriptions you secure ! tful noise and seemed to be having a 
for us 
Get your boy and girls interested in T called my aunt and we watched the en- 
working up a club and earning a pig or any- B64 i t together, The black ants were 
thing they may wish to work for. l ng and dragging away the red ones. 
There was a black thunder cloud coming 
Just drop us a postal card asking us to sins. Gene ahaa: Sete. AA Wie “aah EE Salas ie 
peak supplies and Se paetionars. oe cae rmost upon us, After a short time it began to 
will do everything we can to help them get sprinkle rain Gradually it rained harder 
mer until it washed a large portion of the Blacks 
away Here we were forced to leave for the 
We All Need Teachers house, 
D° WE not every Sabbath have a teacher After the rain we went back to see what 
had become of the ants. We found that the 


in the pulpit and in the Sunday school, so 


that we may live better lives? Ihincks were practically all washed away or 
( The aw the survive wer ir h 
Does not every lawyer have from one to dead The fe — survived were in the 
lutches teds—pris ors. 
two thousand silent teachers in his office, clutches of the Reds—prisoners 
that is, his law books? And he daily learns The Reds were in groups under small 
from them, so that he may be a better law- ‘Shelters, which I compared to dugouts. 
v, ok 


yer. 





Does not the physician have his books (his 
and papers that he 
every day? them 


silent teachers) medical 
from g0 
often to take special courses in the large city 
so that they skillful 
physicians, 


Corn, the Greatest American Crop 
——+ 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
HAVE learned that when the white man 
came to this country he found the Indians 


learns Many of 


hospitals, may be more 








Do not our children listen to the teachers’ using corn. For this reason it, in addition to 
in the public schools nine months out of the its name, maize, is called Indian corn. Be- 
year? fo that time the civilized world did not 

Does not the banker take the financtar Know that there was such a crop. The in- 
papers and attend bankers’ conventions, in Creuse in the yield and the extension of the 
order to learn better methods, even if his @¢reage planted in this strictly American 
hair is white as snow? Yes, it is all true crop have kept pace with the rapid and 

Why should not the farmer have his ynderful rowth of our country. Corn is 
t her and bring forth the fruits of the king of cer Is, and the most important crop 
earth more abundantly? Without such fruits of American agriculture It is the backbone 

of fa in this country. Livestock of ev- 





the population of the earth would disappear. 








The farmer heads all occupations in import- ‘'* kind are fed on corn. It grows in almost 
e; he feeds the world, with the help of ‘ nection of America. 
Providence. Surely he needs teachers also. \ il rich in b lecaying an il and 
There is no farmer, No matter how good a \ tal itt lo warm, and nist but 
is, but can learn to be a better not wet, will produce a be rop of corn 
One, than a t It takes rd rk to make 
Every farmer should read a reliable farm %°°° ' PEDRAE TALS See h cas 
pap One covering the exact needs of his ‘'Y4 . ey re it is planted, plow 
section, and, whenever possible, he : a 4 sd out soil should not 
take a short-term course at the State be u 1 fo 8 After deep plowing, the 
Cultural College, harro lisk or spring-tooth, should be used 
tod ry is 
" ‘ After the orn is planted the harrow 
Final Notice sh 1 be put in the field to loosen the top 
Tus is the last notice of our withdrawal ©! th sround, and to kill the grass and 
of the special rate of your own and one Weeds that are germinating at the surface. 
other subscription both for $1.50. Corn is a crop that needs constant cultiva- 
We cannot accept any subscriptions. re- tion, and during the growing season the soil 
Celved on this offer after September 1. uld be stirred at least four times 
See your neighbors now and get your sub- JAMES BDWARDS, Jr. 


ions mailed at once or it will be too 


My Cow 















HPrur is my Jersey cow, ten years old. Her 

family numbers twenty-on six of which 

Rr F S we still have Nearly every spring we sell 

o acts ays one of Dolly’s daughters or grand-daughters 

THe Boll Weevil ig With & young ealf for $75 We sell milk and 

Hutter all the time, use the butter for cook- 

a mighty good ar- jing and have it on the table three times a 
da 


gument against put- 











2 But, I want to tell you about Dolly: I was 

ting all your eggs in three years old when she was born and I 
one basket. claimed her. I petted and fed her, and when 
h firs ‘alf was born I learned to milk 

She knew me and seemed to love me Every 

when she brings a little calf she does 








(35) 1367 
———_ = we a LL lur h wa d Ww nd we had r ted 
The Progressive Farmer | ats te ~ ae ' . fhe 
no PI I ' , ; 
‘ f kl a 
Interesting Facts About Tadpoles we" ‘re «re |ot of People in town 
Clay ( \NNIB MITCHELL 


thing I have 


sting 












idied th life of a_ tadpole i 
itch from frog eggs which laid in Joan of Arc Society 

he i ind stream in the spring When UNt last vear the bovs and girls of the 
the hatch they haven't any legs a tail Six Mi Baptist Academy had a joint so 
be inch long which they wriggle back ciety It is decided that they could do bet- 
ind when swimming. They stay under ter work if separat »cieties were organ- 
the water most of the time, coming to the _ ized. 
surface to get air. When they are in this On the second Monday of school the girls 
stuge they resemble a small cat-fish They met in one of the class rooms, organized 
ive on bugs and insects in the wate AS their society, elected officers for the term, 
they grow older they get four feet. The tWO anq decided to meet every Frid iy afternoon 
hind feet come first, then after a while their A; the first meeting we gave a program se- 
two front feet »yme On each foot there lecting “Joan of Arc’ is the name of our 
ire four toes society, gold and purple as the colors and 

Abou this time they find out what vse chrysanthemum a the flower 
their feet are and begin jumping around on There was a room which had been set 
the ground TEXAS RAMBLER. apart for a 1 1 but had no furnishings 

whatever We decided to go to work and 
5 a ° . ] + furnish the hal 

Clayton Camp Fire Gir s Club For several afternons each member picked 
| DON'T think I ever had a better time dur- cotton and by the generous contributions of 

ing vacation than I have since the Camp the girls and friends of the society we ac 
Fire Gir! were rganized Thi i our cumulated enough money to furnish the hall 
econd year of Indian life and we hope to do with opera chairs costing $2 each A treble, 
more thi ummer than we did last We go rug, and presidents chair were given by 
on a hike or have a ting every week, I'll friends of the society 
tell you about one of our hikes A scarf was donated by the women teach- 

There were about twenty-five of us and ers, embroidered with gold and purple chry- 
we invited som boys to go along. Our santhemums (our flower and colors). We 
guardian and one assistant guardian were intend to finish furnishing our hall next vear 
along with us We went up to the top of a with pictures, shades, etc., if possible. 
grassy hill and played games. A medal was awarded by the assistant 

It was time for supper before we realized principal to the girl making the most im- 
it. Then we spread our lunch by a cool provement in society work. 
spring and all felt like eating. After our Calhoun, 8. C. SARAH RAMSAY. 














Jefferson City, Tenn., 
June 23, 1919. 
The Progressive Farmer. 


Gentlemen:—Here is the picture 
of “Lady Lucile”, my pig earned by 
getting up subscribers for The 
Progressive Farmer. She is a fine 
Duroc-Jersey. I earned her in 
four days. I am 11 years old and 
in the Fourth Grade. 


Thanking you and with best 
wishes, LEON LOY. 





LEON LOY, Jefferson City, Tenn., and His Duroc-Jersey Pig, 
Furnished by C. M. Carney, Martin, Tenn. 


This ll-year-old boy has certainly made an exceptionally good 
record by completing his club in only four days, but if you will make 
up your mind in earnest to get one of these dandy pigs and will work 
with a determination to win, you can do as well yourself 


Join The Progressive Farmer Pig Club today and earn a pure-bred, 
' | . 
er and 


registered pig, any breed sex you want 





Pig Club Department, The Progressive Farmer:— 


Rush me full instructions and supplies. I want to earn a pure- 
ywred registered pig. 
PHI Ts onc sie can ccuenen fusEnaves buaneuees pean Pee Oe ee ee ea ate 





Dallas, Texas. Memphis, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 


Address your nearest office 









































— it ye ed be called the ih ty tire, i it is possible only Prices on 
ecause of the entire resources of the Firestone Company. Specia i] Mo 1 de d 


BUT $7,000,000 is what has gone directly into this new, vast 
Firestone factory that is devoted exclusively to the making of 30 x 3: 

this tire and the tubes to match. The main plant is now con- 2 

centrating on Cords and big sizes. Non-Skid Gray Tube 
16,000 TIRES and 20,000 tubes, all 3%-inch size, is the daily 4 oOo $ 25 
capacity of this new factory. This plant is years in advance Pench rosea 
in its mechanical efficiency. Into it has gone the thinking, 
planning, the spirit of service that distinguishes the entire 
Firestone organization. Its methods and machinery were de- i 
veloped by Firestone men. 32 x 33 


FIRESTONE HAS STEPPED FAR AHEAD in engineering Non-Skid Gray Tube 


practice and you get the benefit. The labor saving equipment 4 00 4 7O 
i acne etait 


of this factory cuts costs on every operation from 10% to 30%. 
FROM THE TIME special shipments of rubber and of fabric " 
arrive at this plant, until the finished tire is loaded on the 6 000 Miles 
freight car, there is not a backward move. 3 

AND THE MAN POWER of this plant is as far in advance of . 


the ordinary as is the mechanical efficiency. The Firestone 
organization is the talk of men in big industry everywhere. 


THE FACT THAT 90% of Firestone workers own stock in 
the Company is an index to their interest in their work. Their 
superior skill, their spirit of service, is stimulated by their 
financial interest in winning you as a customer. 

AT EVERY TURN Firestone thinks and plans to give you the 
most for your money, knowing that this is the surest method 
of obtaining the greatest demand. Every move Firestone 
makes is toward this end—mileage at lowest cost. 


NEVER HAS FIRESTONE, NOR ANY TIRE MAKER, 
offered car owners so much as they are offered now. Itis the 
year of big value. Ask your dealer. 


TAis is the 


Firestone 


Year 
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